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ClO Ousts Last Red Unions, 








An Editorial: 


Let the Battle Begin Here 


COMBINATION OF WILFUL CONGRESSMEN has again demon- 
strated that it will literally stay awake nights to prevent passage of 
legislation beneficial to the vast majority of Americans. At the sleep- 

drenched hour of 3 a. m. last Thursday, a coalition of Republicans and 
Dixiecrats voted, 221-178, to pass the McConnell bill, which purports to be 
a fair employment practices measure but in reality is a weasel-worded 
compromise that kills chances for obtaining an effective FEPC statute in 
this session of Congress. 

“The McConnell bill is adorned with so many last-minute amendments,” 
one newspaper reports, “that even its sponsors were not sure of its final 
meaning.” It establishes a five-man commission which would co-operate 
“voluntarily” with various agencies, make studies, and receive and in- 
vestigate complaints. But it would have no powers of enforcement what- 
soever. As everyone knows, such an FEPC is worse than no FEPC at all. 
Rep. Rankin of Mississippi, at any rate, is so certain that this is the real 
case that even he could bring himself to vote for it. 

But the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition which murdered FEPC has, in 
the act of doing so, committed political suicide. Americans have been ‘con- 
sistently manifesting their profound disapproval of reactionary ideas for 
over two decades. The brazen effrontery of the Dixiegops on FEPC will 
be answered — in still more resounding language — at the polls this Fall 
The names of all those who voted for the McConnell betrayal should be 
broadcast to very voter. The issue itself should be made the touchstone for 
judging the worth of everv election. As an un- 
named her r Let the battle begin 
here! 
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By DICK REYNARD 


if WAS PAST 70 NOW and late 


biting off bits 


huge fireplace, absentmindedly 


cigars. Occasionally he strode over to his 15th Street 
down on the dismal sleet-laden square 


light from K Street. 
over more famous evebrows and 

ray locks, the angered cartoonists 
delight, and headed for the Statler. 

He walked alone—and what he 
thought he alone will ever know. 
But he had much to be bitter about 
for all around him he knew, with- 
out seeing, that other men of la- 
bor had succeeded where he had 
aspired. In hotels along K Street, 
labor men were getting into black 
tie and tux for the big party, some 
of them knowing they would be 
on the dais with the President of 
ine United States and even with 
the Vice-President and his charm- 
ing wife, who by this time mus! 
certainly be fatigued with he 
cracker-barreled-humored hus- 
band’s not to subtle salacious wit 

As John Lewis crossed the 
crowded Statler lobby, the jubi- 
lant Democrats stared and turned 
away muttering—except for one 
dapper handsome Irishman who 
got into the elevator with John 
Lewellyn, and somewhere near the 
ninth floor said: 

“Mr. Lewis are you coming to 
our Jefferson-Jackson Day party 
tonight?” 

Mr. Lewis turned to Phil Reagan, 
for that’s who it was (the sing- 
ing, sweet-tenored master of cere- 
monies), and snapped: 

“Young man, I’ve quite a party 
here myself tonight.” 

And as Lewis left the lift for 
the coal crisis room, there were 
other labor leaders just a few 
streets away going down an ele- 
vator after a weary gabby day. 

For after 15 years, they were 
undoing what John L. had left 
them, interring his legacy, dump- 
ing the Communists from CIO. 


THERE WAS A TIME when all 
labor would be getting into tux- 
edos for the grand party of a vic- 
torious friendly party, when all 
labor would be lined up behind 
striking, hungry coaldiggers—but 
not today., Time had to be taken 
out of history to dump the Com- 
munists, the six and eight-dollar- 
a-week Stalinists whom John Lewis 





, “~~ 
Dick Reynard is the pseudonym 


of a well-known Labor reporter. 
« - 





WASHINGTON 


The old man sat wearily befor 


of the round side of hea‘ 
window and glare 


glimmering in the uneven weal 


Then he threw on his overcoal, pulled his famous hat 


had lifted off the relief rolis back 
in 1936 and 1937 and turned int 
$75-a-week organizers. This was 
the end of the road for them. 
And they had made a noisy exist 
In the peculiar labyrinths which 
pass for Stalinist minds, the 
thought had been put by the party’s 
thought putters, for some reason, 
that the CIO Communists“had t 
go out only after eternal dul! 
speeches, like those at a plenary 
session on the ninth floor of 35 Eas 
12th St. in New York 


such as 


you've been having in the past 
few weeks, comrades, while you'vs 
discussed what to do with the 
partv, isn’t it so comrades? Ot 
course, it’s so--I’m not asking, I 


reporting. 

Dullard Jim Durkin, the pathe 
political palterer who carried out 
orders for his Comra 
Stanley, commissar of what pass« 
for the office and professional work- 
ers, spoke for almost four hours 
despite weary interruptions by th: 
patient and charitable Phil Mur- 
ray, who had taken the advice of 
the genial legal genius Art Gold- 
berg and was giving the Stalinists 
their day in court— 
sion, of course. 

And then Phil Murray said that 
all the dirt Durkin could dish out 
would perhaps sound understand- 
able if he (Murray) and his col- 
leagues didn’t know that in years 
past, during every executive 
board session, the Communists 
would walk out of the CIO’s na- 
tional headquarters, across Jack- 
son Place and into the staid. 
french-windowed Hay-Adams ho- 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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sans confes- 
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—— East and West 





The Two Bombs 





By David J. Dallin — 





(Second of three articles) 


‘TH MORE THAN ONE-THIRD of the 

‘lobe ruled by a ruthless and bellicose 

ower, no means of eliminating the dan- 

cer of war exists. We can only hope to prohibit 
the use of the most destructive weapons of war, 
znd perhaps also to have certain cities declared 
exempt from attack, through a mutual agree- 
tween the West and the Soviet Union 
Agreements that accord 
with Soviet interests will bs 
kept by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The latter knows that 
its development of the A- 
bomb, and of its power to 
produce an H-bomb, is qual- 
itatively and quantitatively 
behind that of the United 
| States, and will probably re- 
— main so for a few decades. 
Dollin For this reason, the outlaw- 
ing of atomic war w ‘apons has more than once 





been advocated by S/alin personally, by Vishin- 
sky in the United Nations, and by the Soviet 
press. 
The U. S. had no reason to conclude ar 
reement with the U. S. S. R. as long as the 


Soviet bomb was no menace to the West. Today 
1] 


e situation different. To secure the cities 
of America and otf Kurope from tl fate that 
befell Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it 1 eratiy 
that an avreement be negotiated 


SUCH AN AGREEMENT will be kept by the 


Soviet Union if, in addition to it being in that 
country’s interests, it is reinforced on our side 


by continued production of atomic power, and 
continued superiority over Soviet output. Any 
wavering or slackening in this respect may have 
disastrous effects. 

[s this sort of agreement really necessary? Is 
if not enough merely to announce, as some scien- 
tists have suggested, that the Western nations 
do not intend to be the first to use the A-bomb 
or H-bomb? Such a statement would be ineffec- 
tive because it binds only the country which 
makes it, and leaves the other side free of any 
obligation whatsoever. An agreement signed 
by Stalin or one of his ministers would be 

tronger than any statement by a Western na- 
tion or group of nations. 

Absence of an agreement of this kind may 
accelerate the outbreak of war, or even provoke 
it before armed conflict actually becomes in- 
evitable 

Let wu imagine a@ moment of great inter- 

ttional tension like that which obtained in 
August 1939. War is in the air; both sides are 
ina state oj feverisl preparation. Millions live 

anguished anticipation of momentary de- 
truction by unheard-of lethal weapons. Gov- 
ernments and peoples frantically expect aerial 
attack without a formal declaration of war, and 
because of this possibility each government 
wants to attack first, to paralyze the enemy 
before the real war begins. Meanwhile, attempt 
are being made to conciliate, mediate. find a 
peaceful compromise Sut fear—fear of the 
rewest weapons of destruction—wrecks those 
liplomatic negotiations and precipitates war 

Assuming an atomic agreement can be reached, 
what is to prevent the Soviet Union from break- 
ing it by wiping out on the very first day of 
conflict many of the capitals, industrial centers, 
ports and military installations of England, 
France, Germany and the United States? The 
answer is that, at least for the next decade, 
such an act is out of the question. Moscow can- 
ngt, at this stage, conduct an operation which 
involves the carrying of A-bombs to so many 


targets simultaneously, and against the West’s 
excellent aerial defenses. A few Western cities 
could be hit; but, in retaliation, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Baku, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa. Vladivos- 
tock and many other Russian centers would be 
levelled to the ground. 


AN AMERICAN MILITARY EXPERT re- 
céntly stated in public that if a dozen of Amer- 
ica’s great centers were destroyed, only one 
Russian city would be worthwhile attacking in 
turn—Moscow. It is difficult to understand how 
an expert could reach this fallacious conclusion. 
The Soviet Union contains eighty-two cities 
with populations’ of 100,000 or more, and in this 
respect is as vulnerable as any other nation. 

We must admit that the preliminary atom 


battle has been lost to Stalin, as have se many 
battles in these postwar years. With the help of 
spies, foreign savants and Soviet scientists, 
Russia has at last entered the circle of nations 
armed with the atomic bomb. American super- 
iority continues, but American monopoly has 


vanished, and it would be wrong to act as if 


this were not the case. 

The twentieth century has become the most 
crucial period in the history of humanity. For 
the first time, the destructive forces invented by 
man give him power to annihilate all forms of 
lite on the globe. New political forms must 
rise to meet the new situation: one great state 
embracing all humanity must emerge in the 
near future. The barriers blocking our path to 
this goal must be removed. First among these 


barriers, because it is the strongest, is the Sta- | 


linist regime. 





i ™~ 
Mr. Dallin will conclude his discussion of 


the A-bomb and H-bomb in a final article next 


week. 
\ a 








-— The Home Front 





From Gouzenko to Fuchs 





HE LIST of communist traitors grows. 
Think of the twelve distinguished persons 


who were brought into a Canadian court 
after tl 
there to May, Hiss, Miss Coplon and now Dr 
Fuchs. Hiss and Miss Coplon, to be sure, have 
eiven us no inside views of the working of 
But the others furnish psycholg- 
ical material in heaps. 

[ am not specially interest- 
ed in the gumshoe aspect of 
all of this. The lethargy with 
which we have followed up 
the whole business is dis- 
appointing. It was exactly 
three years ago that The 
New Leader gave the details 
of the Gouzenko story down 
to the last disgusting thrill 

Bohn Anyone could deduce, from 
what happened in Canada, that we had a gigan- 
tic underground subversive movement down 


1e Gouzenko confessions. Go on from 


their minds 





here. 

This notion is now validated by. the news 
that while Dr. Fuchs was in this country, from 
1943 to 1946, he was reporting regularly to Com- 
munist secret service men, NKVD or MVD or 
whatever they happened to be called at that 
time. These meetings may have taken place 
right round the corner from where I am typing 
these words. Mysterious conferences precisely 
like them are, no doubt, going on now. Prob- 
ably the whole thing will -be aired completely 
some day. But at this point, exeept for the 
minute vents in the curtain made by the Hiss 
and Coplon cases, all remains a mystery. 

But that mystery is for the FBI to look into 
—not me. What I care about is what goes on 
inside people’s minds. If you add to the men 
and women I mentioned above the name oi 
Whittaker Chambers, you will have a list of 
17 first-class cases to speculate upon. The num- 
ber is sufficiently large, and sufficiently varied 
in time and place, to give a good deal of validity 
to any conclusions you may arrive at. 


THE ONE IMPORTANT THING about these 
people is this: They have gone wrong, not 
because they are worse than other people, but 
because they are better.. The records of the 
twelve Canadians show that they were all fine 
people: college professors, army officers, civil 
servants. They all possessed sensitive consci- 
ences, knew that Canadian society is imperfect, 
and wanted to do something to make it better. 
The judge—what a judge he was!, how careful, 





By William E. Bohn 


how sympathetic—tried to discover just where 
each one of the defendants got off the track 
What he found was that they all “seem to have 
begun their Communist association through a 
burning desire to reform and improve Canada.” 
From that point they were led along by the 
Russian conspirators; they were weaned from 
Canada and became obsessed with the idea that 
they could best help the world through devo- 
tion to some vague supranationalism. But it 
was the good impulse which started them. 

Now we have this new case of Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs. He was the son of a German Socialist 
He joined the.Communist party in 1932—pre- 
cisely when a lot of other promising young men 
joined it. It was not just because it gave him 
an army to join against Hitler. Even in 
1942, when he took his oath of allegiance to 
Britain, he “still believed Russia would build 
a new world.” So he had the courage to start 
his schizophrenic existence, with one side loyal 
to England and the other true to “humanity in 
general.” It was only when the piled-up sins 
of Russia made this mental balance impossible 
that he began to feel insecure. 

The Fuchs confession goes deeper than any of 
the others in one respect. During his earlier 





days this man had regarded “left wingers” as 


the only ones who really count. On a strictly 
class basis he figured that “bourgeois” people 
are a species of lower animal which hardly has 
to be taken into account. Near the end of his 
confession he affirms: “I have come to see in 
many of them a deep-rooted firmness which en- 
ables them to live a decent life.” And now this 
brilliant young scholar, a man who is one of 
the world’s leaders in the crucial science of 
physics, acknowledges that all of his science 
and all of his Marxian maneuvering have failed 
to give him the stability which leads to a decent 
life. 

And this brings me to a remark which was 
made the tother day in our office. I have re- 
ported here that I live with a youth movement. 
I was trying out this column on the younger 
generation. So I pontificated grandly: “These 
spies go wrong, not because they are worse than 
the rest of us, but because they are better.” 

The very youngest of our intellectual boy 
scouts chewed this over for a minute. Then he 
came up with: “They may be good, but they 
are not the best. If they were the best, they 
would have something built-in that would keep 
them from going wrong.” 

“Anyway,” eame baek one of his playmates, 
“good intentions are not enough. Treason is still 
treason.” 
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Washington and the Nation 


_ Kicking the Atomic Football Around 





By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NIVERSAL ACCEPTANCE of 

the concept that international 

conferences can be utilized as 
hostile weapons appears to be the only 
solid fact which emerged this week 
from the utterances of a number of 
office-seeking politicians—in Britain as 
well as the United States—who in re- 
cent days have leaped with alacrity, 
and mixed motivations, on the question 
of an international meeting to halt the 
atom-bomb armament race. 

As a “hot” political question, the 
atom-bomb race was rivaled in Wash- 
ington this week only by the equally 
hot domestic issue of the crisis in coal. 
Both subjects were marked for their 
high content of double-talk. 

Prominent on the atom issue were 
Winston Churchill and Clement Attlee 
in England; and President Truman, 
State Department officers, Harold Stas- 
sen and Senator Tom Connally in the 
United States. The one point on which 
they all seemed to agree is the idea, 
borrowed from Senator McMahon’s 
eventful speech, of launching a major 
moral offensive against the Soviet 
Union. 

There was no discernible realistic 
hope in any of the utterances that still 


another conference with the Kremlin , 


would actually result in a cessation of 
the atom-bomb race. Reiteration of the 
fact that all agreements are mere 
scraps of paper to the Kremlin and that 
it respects only force made it clear that 
nobody expects any real results from a 
conference. And the business of pub- 
licizing globally such a conference was 
repeated often enough to underline the 
feeling that the vocal politicians con- 
ceived of the effort chiefly as a propa- 
ganda weapon. 


« « fc 


HOW THE FOXES in the Kremlin 


~—who are past masters in the technique 
of luring the innocent into conferences 
which are intended to be used as pro- 
paganda weapons—are to be lured into 
their own type of trap just isn’t ex- 
plained by Winston Churchill, Harold 
Stassen or Tom Connally. That notable 
ommission indicated that Churchill was 
really aiming his guns at the British 
Labor party instead of the Bolsheviks; 
and that Harold Stassen was winding 
up for a pitch at Truman and not at 
Stalin. That’s where the double-talk 
came in. To assume that the common 
citizen cannot discern the difference 
between a sincere practical proposal 
and ulterior political motives, is a chal- 
lenging insult to the citizenry which is 
bound to produce self-defeating con- 
sequences. 

The least creditable performance was 
turned in by Stassen, former Minnesota 
Governor and candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, who is 
currently President of the University 
of Pennsylvania. His contribution— 
made at a Republican dinner in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., home city of Senator 
Vandenberg, ailing spokesman of Re- 
publican foreign policy—added up to 
practically nil. Stassen borrowed his 
ideas from Senator McMahon, his em- 
phasis from a host of preceding atomic 
orators, and added nothing but boring 
repetition. His “sound-off” appeared to 
serve only one purpose—to announce 
that Stassen is still a candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 


The only serious contributions on the 
atom question were made by Clement 
Attlee and Harry Truman, when they 
stressed that British and American 
policy remains identical; and that the 
loor remains open for discussions with 
Russia... but only through the United 
Nations. In addition, both were firm in 
the conviction that it will take more 





ae 


(Continued from Page One) 

tel and, like supplicants, meet 
with such Communist party chiefs 
as Eugene Dennis, John William- 
son and William Zebulon Foster 
to take orders on their tactics 
inside the next session of the 
committee. ; 

It would have been different, 
Mr. Murray said, if the trial com- 
mittees had not had evidence of 
exactly such sessions inside every 
Communist-controlled union, if 
there had not been testimony by 
men who had gone to Lenin Uni- 
versity, that delightful co-ed col- 
lege of the revolution with all Mos- 
cow as the campus—and all rooms 
wired for sound by the MVD. All 
the things the trial committees had 
discovered corroborated what the 
right wingers had charged—and 
more. Left wing unions had to be 
infiltrated for sabotage and espio- 
nage purposes; to stall our conver- 
sion to peace; to provide pork bar- 
rels for the party and training 
grounds for the Great Day. The 
party’s Trade Union Commission 
had made and broken union offi- 
cials, run labor papers, worked 
with official Soviet agents, and 
siphoned off millions of dollars for 
party activity. 

AND SO they were expelled — 
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Ousts Last Red Unions 


four of them were, at least. And 
it’s significant that the expunged 
ones had, as counted by James B. 
Carey, only 49,000 members in all 
in fields with a potential of 20,000,- 
000 workers. Whatever the official 
crime was—working for Wallace, 
following the party line, insulting 
Phil Murray, getting orgiastic over 
the WFTU (industrial cousin of 
the GPU)—the real crime was the 
Communists’ failure to organize 
their jurisdictions, converting their 
unions into agencies of conspiracy 
instead of encouraging them to or- 
ganize the unorganized. 

Their crime, too, was that they 
had made it impossible for the CIO 
leaders to work with their unions 
in any fashion. It was with con- 
siderable heartbreak that Phil Mur- 
ray and other national CIO leaders 
had to swallow enough undemo- 
cratic procedure to rid themselves 
of the American end of the So- 
viet sabotage apparatus, only now 
swinging into action against our 
efforts to arm Western democ- 
racy. 

And so they were expelled. And 
there were more than _ psychic 
scars inside CIO. For the strength 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations had been so sapped in 
endless bickerings, its funds so di- 


than another piece of paper to convince 
anyone that the Russians can be de- 
pended upon to respect any agreement. 

Both the President and Secretary 
Acheson told newsmen that agreements 
with the Kremlin must be based on 
strength and the ability of the demo- 
eracies to enforce compliance with 
them. 

All of which made more ridiculous 
another typical performance by Sena- 
to Tom Connally, the unfortunately be- 
wildered spokesman of Administration 
foreign policy in the Senate. (Daniel 
Boone, once lost for three days in a 
trackless wilderness, denied that he 
had been “lost” and insisted he had 
merely been “bewildered” for three 
days.) Connally, in an interview with 
reporters after the President’s press 
conference, ignored Truman’s’” and 
Acheson’s insistence that the UN is the 
only acceptable channel for meeting 
the Russians, and took off on self-in- 
spired solo flight during which he sug- 
gested sending the Secretary of State 
or Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow for 
direct talks. 

Connally may have embarrassed the 
Administration, but, fortunately, he 
need not be taken seriously ... he can 
be depended upon to catch up with 
the bus in a month or so... breath- 
less, perhaps, but without loss of ponti- 
fical poise. 

a b 

A CADAVER which was not properly 
mterred three years ago is rising to 
haunt the domestic coal crisis. The ca 
laver is the “Goldsborough doctrine,” 
enunciated by Federal Judge Alan T. 
Goldsborough in the U.S. District Court 
in 1947, when he laid a huge fine on the 
United Mine Workers Union and John 
L. Lewis during the coal strike of that 
year. Judge Goldsborough set a juri- 
dical precedent by providing a_ n¢ 
definition of what constitutes legal 


evidence—the “nod-and-wink” theory. 


verted into fratricidal civil wars, 
that it had neglected to build a 
huge war chest or develop second 
echelon leaders. 

It is neither secret nor shame- 
ful to report that CIO is short on 
cash and manpower. Emil Rieve’s 
great textile union is hitting a 
Southern Stone Wall, not a little 
of said wall being composed of 
ideological bricks provided by 
those who hate labor because 
they hate John Lewis. Walter 
Reuther’s massive auto union is 
in the sixth week of a bitter, 
though unpublicized strike against 
Chrysler and is getting down to 
muscle to take on General Motors, 
cradle of the CIO. In auto union 
headquarters, telephone calls are 
being rationed and organizers lop- 
ped off and traveling curtailed 
because money is low. Jim Carey's 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, a rather adult and over- 
worked baby union, is broke — 
and Jim’s having a tough time 
raising money from Reuther and 
Rieve and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. There’s a tele- 
phone crisis which — although 
postponed — is still a tough bat- 
tle against a giant company which 
feels that it’s right and not re- 


— 


In 1947 Judge Goldsborough handed 
down an injunction against the coal 
strike. Lewis complied by wiring his 
miners that he was obeying the injunc- 
tion in’ ordering them back to work. 
The miners failed to respond, and 
Judge Goldsborough fined the union 
and Lewis on the grounds that the 
manner in which the Lewis telegram 
was worded constituted “a wink and a 
nod” to the miners to ignore the order. 
In effect, the Judge set aside the tan- 
gible evidence of compliance with the 
court’s injunction in favor of “evidence” 
he inferred from the presumed motives 


of Lewis and the coal miners. Judge 
Goldsborough may have been correct in 
his inference, but the fact remains that 
he established the judicial precedent of 
relying on intuition instead of tangible 
vidence. 
In contrast with 1947, Lewis this 


time has three pieces of tangible evi- 
dence to show that he complied with 
the court order—two very decisively- 
worded telegrams and a very strongly- 
worded letter. But the miners have 
ignored all three communications from 
Lewis. 
The issue now is this: 


What must Lewis—or any other 
union leader—do to convince a court 
that he has carried out the court's 
order to the letter? Must he personal- 
ly drag the workers back to work? 
What are the limits of a court's 
authority under such an interpreta- 
tion of evidence as Goldsborough’s? 
Perhaps the U. S. Supreme Court will 
ventually have to answer these ques 
tions. Certainly they are fraught with 


authoritarian implications. 


Meanwhile. one of the basic defects 
f Taft-Hartley—the assumption that 

! rn llective bargaining can be 
nforced at the point of a legal gun—i 
exposed. A judge’s pen can _ neithe 
mine coal nor improve conditions. 


actionary, which makes it tough- 
er. If Jim doesn’t sweep the 
electrical industry against the 
Communists; and Joe Beirne, the 
newcomer to the newest house of 
labor, doesn’t beat the phone cor- 
poration, the CIO may lose 500,000 
members. 

Meanwhile, the long-publicized 
drives are stalled. There’s a search 
on for leaders and more leaders. 
One such second stratum organizer, 
Milton Murray, has recently been 
named to three spots ..- and then 
shifted from each before he could 
get any of the drives started. 

Unfortunately for CIO, there’s a 
grim satisfaction over its travail 
among AFL chiefs, who say, “we 
told you so.” Every weak spot is 
sprung at by some AFL leader 
eager to pick up some pieces. 

And above it all is a weary, 
white-haired man, fatigued over 
the internecine warfare, harassed 
by internal feuds, worried over his 
own vast union’s needs — but who 
nonetheless knows that CIO will 
and must find the money, the man- 
power, the peace, to work out the 
panoramic destiny designed for it 
by a handful of men when they 
first gathered around the bushy- 
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eyebrowed giant. 
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‘The Monthly Review: 





Stalinism in ‘Socialist Clothing 





By LOUIS JAY HERMAN cial organization. It provides a con- 
venient catch-all term with which Karl 
Y ERBAL CHICANERY has always Marx. Eugene V. Debs and the Brook 
V , ' eanon n 1 ie expe enters can all be brought 
' ie radel elationship 
! n,” highl f 
the ! 1 
, Ne] inl l 
é rn t } ncent n 
t a party < } ne or intei- 

ing’ with a sh emotional « tual regimentation. 
nt of good or evil, until the word Thus, an MR article whitewashes the 


establishment of Communist police 
states behind the Iron Curtain under 
pendent of their actual meanings. Then the disingenuous title: “Transition to 
Socialism in Eastern Europe.” The Bol- 
shevik Revolution, it appears, launched 
Russia “on the path to socialism.” And, 
here in the United States, we are told, 
honest men are hounded from their 
jobs amid cold-war hysteria for no 
graver crime than preaching “social- 


hemselves take on attributes inde 


they use these loaded terms with lethal 
effect in obscuring unpleasant facts, 
blurring lines of distinction and batter- 
ing their dupes into intellectual sub- 
mission. Such semantic legerdemain is 
especially handy at times like the pres- 
ent, when the chief task of the Krem- fe 
lin’s American outpost is to hold to- Sm. 
gether the disintegrating remnants of 
the Progressive party and still keep 
political innocents from learning by 
whom and in whose interests the guid- 
ng strings are held. 


* * ¥ 


SPACE IN the Monthly Review is 
about evenly divided between mellow, 
academic discussion of “socialism” in 
theory and party-line apologetics for 
“socialism” as practiced in Eastern 
Europe. For the first number, the edi- 


A first-rate exemplar of the Commu- 
ist art of ideological double-talk is 


the Monthly Review, a new Stalinoid tors were fortunate enough to get a 
periodical which has been peddling its testimonal by Albert Einstein—whose 
ares at 35 cents a throw since last political thinking often betrays some- 
Mav. MR’s special verbal gimmick i thing less than mathematical precision 
vhat it likes to call “independent so- 1e@ Was a sponsor of the Waldorf- 

alism.” Editor-publishers of this “inde- Astoria “cultural” orgy last March) 
endent socialist” agazine are two to the “important public service” rend- 
teran partyline Leo Huberman, ered by MR in encouraging “free and 
mer labor editor of PM and educa- inhindered discussion” of ‘socialism.’ 
onal director of the National Maritin In an article. “Why Socialism?.” Ein 
on until given the boot in Joe Cu tein praised the “planned economy 

Red purge: and Paul M. Sweezy, vhich adjusts production to the ne¢ 
ontributing editor the pro-Stali f the community . . . and would guar- 
Marxian quarterly,” Science and ntee a livelihood to every man. 
ciety, and member of the Wallace voman, and child,” with only a per 
rty platform committee at the 1948 functory reference at the end to the 
nvention Do bility of enslavement of the indi- 
vidual” under certain kinds of “social- 

A TIP-OFF on the Sweezy-Huber- n 

an brand of socialism was provided Taking another tack, and without 
na lead editorial by the editors in the voicing even these faint misgivings, 


the Rev. F. Hastings Smythe (a con- 
tributor to Science and Society and 
another Waldorf. sponsor) announces 
that “religiously motivated people must 


t issue of Monthly Review. 


“Socialism,” they wrote, “became a 
reality with the introduction of the 
first Five Year Plan in Soviet Russia 


in 1928. . .. We find completely un- 10W join hands with scientific social- 











realistic the view of those who call ts [read communists] for the replace- 
themselves socialists, yet imagine ent of our competitive, self-seeking 
that socialism can be built on an economy... on the basis of the needs 
international scale by fighting it { all the members of the producing 
where it already exists.” nunity.” “Socialism [read commu- 
ibstitution t the Rev. Dr. Smythe, ° 
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CaprraLism and the Vatican are at the root of the Ingrid Bergman 
affair. And no such thing could have occurred in the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Democracies or China. 

That's the position taken by the Daily Worker, commenting for 
the Communist party on the year’s big romance. “Miss Bergman,” 
writes the Worker on Feb. 19, “has not been able to free herself com- 
pletely from the oppressed position in which capitalism places women. 
. .. All her wealth was not enough to shield her from the official 
capitalist ideology of male superiority. ... Any Soviet woman has a 
status far superior to Miss Bergman's.” . 

As for Roberto Rossellini, the Worker claims. “no onus was placed” 
on him. The reason: “The Vatican wants to protect the films about the 
Catholic Church, which Rossellini has agreed to make-.. .” 














department store and being amazed at 
the many different articles we see 


there.’ 
Corliss Lamont, former chairman of 
National Council f Soviet-Amer- 
ican Friendship (officially designated 
ubversive’) and re ular or 
S¢ et R I Today, S e 
Society and the lefunct Ne 
Masses, gets down to cases with praise 


of the Soviet Union as “a concrete ex- 
ample of what socialism and socialist 
planning can do.” 

Henry Pratt Fairchild (a contributor 
to Soviet Russia Today and Waldorf 
sponsor), in an article in MR’s “Why 
I Believe in Socialism” series, un- 
burdens himself of a few platitudes 
like “cooperation is a_ better basic 
principle for organizing social life than 
competition,” and then waxes rhap- 
sodic on his “recent two-months visit 
to the countries of eastern Europe, 
where socialism is experiencing a 
thrilling practical demonstration.” 


* * ce 


CHARACTERISTIC of the “inde- 
pendent socialist” Monthly Review is 
the striking fact that genuine dem- 
ocratic upper-case Socialists, as dis- 
tinct from Stalinists in lower-case “‘so- 
cialist” clothing, rarely receive men- 
tion in its pages. When they do, it is 
for purposes of invidious comparison 
with the “real socialists” in Eastern 
Europe. 

For a hatchet job on the British 
Labor Government, MR enlists the 


ervices of “a British socialist,” whose 


name, the editors announce with high 

ama, must be withheld because of 
the danger of economic and social 
eprisals.” Whereupon this victim of 
the Attlee terror-regime proceeds to 





lament in his article that “the Labor 
Party ... would rather maintain par- 
liamentary democracy than establish 
socialism if it were driven to make a 
choice”! 

In like manner, “an Austrian social- 
ist” chides the Austrian Socialist party 
for having “condemned the use of force 
as anti-democratic conduct; and 
revived the old hope of a piece-meal 
socialist penetration of the Austrian 
state.” He then bestows fulsome praise 
on Erwin Scharf, Austria’s would-be 
Fierlinger, who has succeeded in lead- 
ing a tiny fragment of “left-wing So- 
cialists” into close alliance with the 
Ultimately, he prophe- 
ies wistfully, the influence of “the new 


Communists. 
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“The only kind of a _ settlement 
which would really solve the German 
problem,” writes Sweezy, “would be 
unification of the country coupled 
with ... the kind of structural re- 
forms which have already been insti- 
tuted in the Soviet zone.” “There is 
no reason to suppose,” he continues, 
in what must certainly qualify as the 
Understatement of the Year, “that 
the Russians would not welcome 
such a settlement... .”(!) 

The purpose of the Atlantic Pact, 
aver the editors, is to lay “the ground- 
work for a grandiose military coalition 
to wage an eventual anti-Soviet war.” 
America’s objectives in the cold war 
are “control of all Germany” and “con- 
trol of eastern Europe up to the bor- 
lers of the Soviet Union... . In other 


words, the United States is waging a 
cold war of aggression against the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, con- 
versely, waging a old war of 


eltense. 


A scholarly disquisition on “Recent 
ends in American Capitalism” 

iditor Sweezy manages to get in a 
issing swipe at “the Marshall Plan 


1 other so-called ‘aid’ programs 
which are primarily motivated by stra- 
tegic and imperialist considerations.” 
President Truman’s Point Four pro- 
gram, one learns, is “a program of 
imperialism which would have made 
Cecil Rhodes turn green with envy.” 
One article refers to “the stubborn, 
heroic struggle of the Greek guerillas 
[sic] against the fascist government in 
Athens.” 

od oa ot 

ON THE DOMESTIC FRONT, as well 
as abroad, MR exhibits a nice sense of 
discrimination in distinguishing “so- 
cialists” from Socialists. When the 
CIO inaugurated the long-delayed Com- 
munist housecleaning at its Cleveland 
convention recently, the editors joined 
the eleven Moscow-run unions in shed- 
ding bitter tears over Philip Murray’s 
assault on “the principle of autonomy, 
[which] has always been sacred 
in the American trade union move- 
ment.” The leaders of American labor, 
sloomed Leo Huberman in an article, 
“give only feeble.resistance to the eco- 
nomic dictatorship of the monopoly 
capitalists at home, and actually foster 
their expansionist and _ anti-socialist 
policy abroad.” 

The controversy over the Commu- 
nists’ right to teach evoked an indig- 
nant comment: “Communism is a 
vorld-wide movement with literally 
hundreds of millions of followers; ‘it is 
based on ae rational and humane 
theory of nature and society. ... [It] 

absurd ... to treat [Communists] 
is conspirators and foreign agents.” 

Similarly, MR greeted the Commu- 
nist trial convictions in the standard 
manner of the Stalinist press, trotting 
out the hoary old Lincoln quotation on 
the right of the “people” to “rise up 
and shake off the existing govern- 
ment.” The editors, thus buttressed by 
authority, pontificated: “This verdict 
will help the American ruling class to 
fasten on [the people] a regime of 
thought-control, fear, and regimenta- 
tion. ... The verdict in the Commu- 
nist trial is a clear warning signal. . . 
Not communism but a slow, creeping 
of fascism . . . is the real enemy.” 
us he Monthly Review's 


stations when it fancied it saw an 


ingement of the civil rights of a 
ip of its favorite “socialists.” How 


fully it could waive those same 


red rights, however, should the 


tand in the way of the “socialist” 
power, was evidenced with 
undant clearness in another connec- 


Intellectual freedom and _ personal 


curit uaranteed by law ... have 
en virtually unknown to the peoples 
vi ire now blazing the trail to so- 
ism; in the advanced countries, 
they are seriously jeopardized by the 
fierce onslaughts of reaction and 


ounter-revolution. No one can say 
whether they will survive the period 
1 tension and strife through which we 
re now passing, or whether they will 
lave to be rediscovered and recaptured 
n a more rational world of the 
future 

‘{But] capitalism is surely doomed, 
and... the only hope of mankind lies 
In completing the journey to socialism 
with maximum speed and minimum 
violence.” 
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What's Wrong With Frenc 


By ALAIN MICHEL 


RENCH TRADE UNIONISM has 
fk but one point of resemblance to 
that of the United States. Both of 
them are pluralistic. In every other 
respect they are different—in doctrine, 
purpose and means of financial support. 
In the U.S.A. the sole objective of 
trade union activity is to better the life 
of the worker. In France, as elsewhere 
in Western Europe, this purpose is 
merely accessory. The central reason 
for the existence of most European 
unions is the annihilation of the em- 
ployers and replacement of the capi- 
talist system. 

The American worker remains a de- 
fender of the system of “free enter- 
prise.’ He understands perfectly that 
his labor, supplemented by judicious 
investments, permits the enrichment of 
his employer, but he makes only one 
demand, the improvement of his own 
standard of living. 

The French worker, Marxist o1 
Christian, does not set as his object the 
just division of the income of an entei 
prise. His aim is to reduce the income 
of his employer—even if that employe: 
is the state. By cutting down the em- 
ployer’s income, he expects to increase 
his own 

To be perfectly fair to both parties, 
it is necessary to ada that French em- 
ployers think in the same terms. Even 
under the best of circumstances, they 
invest but'a negligible part of thei 
profits in their businesses. This is the 
major reason for the lack of replace- 
ment in French industry; and this, in 
turn, accounts largely for its poverty 
and reduced productivity, 

French trade unionism, dominated 
by politics, thus generally adapts itself 
to the criteria which govern French 
capitalism. 

x * a 

SIX FEDERATIONS compete for the 
membership of the working class. In 
order of size and influence they line 
up as follows: 

Confederation Generale du Travail, 
Communist. Absolutely controlled by 
the Communist party, the CGT’s mem- 
bership has been steadily decreasing 
since 1947. Today this old organization 
is said to number some 2,000,000 mem- 
bers—which many maintain is an over- 
optimistic figure—of whom one-fourth 
are non-Communist. In the region of 
Paris where, according to government 
figures, it had 1,400,000 two years ago, 
it now retains less than 400,000. 

Loss of membership in the building 
trades is typical of- the chronic hem- 
morage which afflicts the once-power- 
ful CGT. In 1947 the Federation 
claimed 500,000. In October 1949, dues 
payment were made to the national of- 
fice for fewer than 155,000 members of 
local organizations. The Miners Fed- 
eration of the Northern Region num- 
bered 200,000 members in 1947: at the 
end of this year it counted only 75,000, 
of whom only half were paying dues. 

CGT Force Ouvriére. Next in ordet 
comes the Force Ouvriere, which is un- 
de: socialist influence. This outfit, 
started in 1947 to gather in secces- 
sionists from the original federation, 
has not completely succeeded in ac- 
complishing its purpose. The leaders of 
the Force Ouvriere, some of them so- 
cialists and the rest friendly to social- 
ism, lay claim to a membership of 
500.000. This figure is seriously in- 
flated. The actual membership is prob- 
ably about half that size, and 40 or 50 
percent of these are government work- 
ers among whom this organization is 


especially popular. 
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The Force Ouvriére struggles against 
certain difficulties inherent in its posi- 
tion. The strike call sent out by the FO 
on November 25 was supported by the 
CGT and the union of the two organi- 
zations in this effort led to confusion— 
especially in the provinces. And it must 
be confessed that the Communists in 
the CGT get all the better of the propa- 
ganda with regard to what goes on in 
the various countries of Europe. Leon 
Jouhaux President of. the FO, man- 
ages to conceal the persecutions of 
non-Communist trade unionists in the 





POPULAR FRONT DAYS 


Christian unions joined in activities 
with locals of the CGT. 

Confederation Travailleurs Indepen- 
dent. The CTI, newest of the trade 
union groups, is independent in name, 
Gaullist in fact. It came into being in 
October 1949, and is led by former 
members of the CGT who were ejected 
toward the end of 1944 on account of 
their collaboration with Petain. Men 
in this group are naturally easy to bring 
over to the side of deGaulle. The CTI, 
like the Gaulist Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais, preaches the doctrine 


& 
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Annihilation Is the Object 


satellite countries, while the most is 
made of treatment accorded to commu- 
nists in Greece and Spain. 


a 
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THE TRADE UNION GROUP which 
will seem most strange to Americans is 
the Federation of Christian Unions. 
This organization is a projection of the 
Popular Republican Movement, the 
party of Georges Bidault, present head 
of the government. Concern for the 
standing of the party has led to an 
exaggeration of its membership, which 
is advertised at 950,000, but is probably 
half that. 

A peculiar thing has resulted from 
certain actions of the youth movement 
within the Christian unions. Organized 
during the Resistance against the Ger- 
mans, the young people in at least 15 


of the cooperation of capital and labor. 
At the convention which set up this or- 
ganization the claim was made that it 
included 250,000 members. The true 
figure is nearer 100,000. 

Nevertheless, this organization is 
destined to grow. Its anti-communist 
dynamism, the quality of its member- 
ship, and its vigorous set against the 
communist CGT, give it many ad- 
vantages. It will probably profit from 
the tactical feebleness and mistakes of 
the Force Ouvriére and of the Christian 
unions. 

* i Ad 

THE TROTSKYITES and anarchists 
also have union organizations. 

The Federation of Autonomous Un- 
ions, so-called, has many of the char- 
acteristics of the Fourth International. 


h Labor? 


It forsees a triumphant trade union 
movement originating in the final “rev- 
olutionary general strike.” The mem- 
bership of this outfit, naturally, remains 
miniscule, less than 20,000. What mem- 
bership it has is recruited from among 
metal workers and government em- 
ployees. 

The National Federation of Labor is 
tied in with the anarcho-syndicalist 
movement. Its moment of greatest suc- 
cess came at the time of its organization 
in 1946. After bringing together some 
25,000 members it suffered reverses and 
lost three-fourths of its strength. At 
present it is making efforts to join with 
the Autonomous Unions. 

The Confederation des Cadres is a 
kind of technicians’ guild. It seeks er 
gineers and technical craftsmen, and ts 
farthest to the right. It numbers son 
100,000, of Whom about half are trave 
ing salesmen and other commercial en 
ployees. Politically, its members belong 


with the Gaullists and Radicals 


Last of all come. the professional! 
unions. These occupy an ambiguou 
territory between the trade unions an 
the industrial and business organiz< 
tions. We have, for example, the Mée 
chanics Union, the Engineers and Trai 
tion Employes, the National Society « 
Railways. the National Union of Ticke 
Sellers, the National Education Federa 
tion (including about 160.000 teachers) 
and the National Union of Journalist: 


This year we have had the threat oi 
even an eighth labor federation. People 
in the RPF want to found a national! 
organization which would follow th 
leadership of deGaulle. But M. Vallon 
one of deGaulle’s assistants, manageo 
to dissuade the leaders who had the 
movement in hand. He feared that the 
new federation would undermine th 
work of Gaullist trade unionists work 
ing in the Confederation of Independent 
Workers, the Force Ouvriére and the 
Christian unions. 

Among these fractionalized organiza 
tions there goes on a bitter struggl 
Demagogic appeals, oratorial and writ 
ten, spill out over the country in floods 
The precarious situation of the officials 
leads them to beat the air in a vain 
attempt to maintain themselves. A 
trade union movement thus divided and 
confused is obviously poorly fitted to 
defend the interests of the working 


class. 


‘Isolationist' lowa and Overseas Relief 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


F ONE CAN JUDGE from the 
| opinion of this prosperous small 
Iowan city, the Middle Western 
temper is liberal-conservative. The tra- 
dition of a living earned from the soil 
makes the people conservative. But 
they do not have the rugged individ- 
ualism of hill people. Theirs is the 
wider human vision and greater co- 
operative tendency of plains people 
They like government price supports 
for crops—which out here means corn 
At*present there is a corn quandary. 
Last year’s bumper crop was sealed in 
the farmr’s cribs by the government at 
$1.37 per bushel. Not much of it has 
been moved, and the farmer is at his 
wit’s end to know what to do with the 
forthcoming crop. If he sells it on the 
market, he. will get 96 cents, insufficient 
to cover costs. If he again seals it fot 
the government price, he must build 
new cribs. 





f ‘ 
Dorothy Thompson is the noted 
columnist and author. 
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The farmer complains of labor. “It’s 
not the high wages. These make pur- 
chasing power for farmers. It’s that 
labor doesn’t put forth its best effort.” 
Building costs—and the farmer is for- 
ever building—are, he claims, out 
rageous. “The workers slow up work 
systematically.” Farmers, who are 
America’s hardest workers, have no 
patience with this. So, it would seem, 
the farmer-labor tieup that elected 
President Truman, is not altogethe: 
solid. 

lowans are not against government 
“interference” per se. And they think 
the Republican Party (to which most 


of them still belong) is too much in th 


hands of “Eastern tycoons.” 


ISOLATIONISM IS DEAD, but 
Iowans claim they never were isola 
tionists. “We are cautious, and we are 
against war.” There is still an immense 
distrust of the British. “Our State De 
partment is too much in the pocket of 
the British Foreign Office. 

Iowans are more enthusiastic about 
the Marshall Plan than the Atlantic 
Pact. They are convinced that hunger 
misery, and lack of opportunity breed 


war. Their voluntary contributions to 
ease the sufferings of foreign peoples 
are sensational. The greatest thing the; 
are doing in this connection is throug! 
CROP. 

This great Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (little known 


movement 


in Eastern cities) is strongest in Mid 
western agricultural states. Starte 
three vears ago by combination ol 


practically all the denominations of 


Christian churche this project con 
centrates in rural communities, wor 

ng through the churches, the count: 
agents, and the Farm Bureau, and co 
lecting from farm«e part of their cro 


Collection and administrative wos 
is voluntary Distribution abroad 
wccord.ing i 
behind tke lLron 
Curtain. Iowa this vear expects to ser 
450 railroad carloads and Websts 
County, in which Fort Dodge is situ 
ated, eight That is 12,000 bushel 
worth at market price, more than 
$10,000 Last year 1,500,000 far 
families participated, sending nx 
than $6,500,000 worth of produce to 


through church bodies 
need, and even goes 


Europe and Asia 
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N THE AMERICAS today there is 

being staged as unjust a trial as 

any that we have deplored in the 
totalitarian states of the Old World 
In Peru, former Senator Luis E. Heysen 
charged with “intellectual responsi- 
bility” for the abortive Calloa revolt of 
October 3, 1948, is being tried for 
Ironically, the government 
that is accusing the Senator of com- 
pl citv in the 


mstitutional regime of President Jo 


treason. 


attempt to overthrow the 
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it democratic member impeached 
The charge brought against the justice 


vas that they had failed to fulfill thei 





duty when they recognized an illegal 
revolutionary, de facto government 
Whose government was it that they had 
recognized? The revolutionary gover 
nent that brought Pero himself t 
power. In like manner, Odria is tryir 

i democratic leader on the charge that 
we tried unsuccessfully to do what 
President Odria h elf did 1ece 
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Allison Williams Bunkley, who met 
an untimely and accidental death 
early in February, was Assistant 
Professor of Latin American Affairs 
at Princeton. He served as corre- 
spondent for Vewsweek in Uruguay. 
Paraguay and Argentina in 1946-47, 
and visited South America on a State 
Department Research Fellowship in 
19846 and on a Princeton University 
Faculty Grant in 1948. In the latter 
year he also edited A Sarmiento 
Anthology, a biography of the South 


American leader, Sarmiento. 
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By the middle of 1948 it had become 
apparent to political observers in Peru 
that the administration of President 
Bustamente y Rivero was in a very 
precarious situation. Bustamente had 
come to power in one of the only truly 
free and popular elections in the turbu- 
lent history of his nation;. but his 
electoral victory had been predicated 
on a loose alliance of center and leftist 
political parties. His National Dem- 
ocratic Front (FDN) had depended 
upon the support of the moderate con- 
the liberals, the APRA, ana 
he Communists. The APRA was prob 


the most portant single grout 
n this alliance; it represented the 
ope nd projects of the long-sup 


essed Indian and half-breed popula- 
tion of Peru. It had been outlawed fo: 


ins and its leader, Haya de la 
Torre, had spent most of his political 
life in hiding, but it claimed a large 
proportion of the Peruvian people. 


After Bustamente’s election in, 1945 
he tried to hold the various faction 
i ( tition tovethe but it was 
eeming] hopeles job, A moderate 

dal f-the oader, he found himsel 
caught tiie ere r between th 
radical APRA and the conservative 
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In 1947 and 1948, the split betwee: 


Haya de la Torre and President Busta 
nente widened, as postwar social and 
economic problems arose, and the ad- 
ministration did not solve them with 
the speed and decision sought by “Haya 
and his followers. In early 1947, the 
editor of the conservative newspaper 
La Prensa, Francisco Grana Garland, 
Was assassinated at a time when he 
as editorially opposing the Aorista 
program. The APRA was immediatels 
blamed for the act of violence. Haya 
enied complicity, holding that Grana 
had been his friend and one of the onls 
pro-APRA members of La Prensa; he 
charged the Communists with the deed 

Meanwhile, the conservative right 


began to break with Bustamante. The 
my, the financial oliga chy, and the 

landowning interests charged that th 

APRA was a revolutionary organizi 

tion t t threatened the peace and pro 

erity of the nation; and they held that 

t fovernment wa not dealin se - 

enough with it 


BY OCTOBER, 1948, the rift betwee: 
the APRA and Bustamente was so ap- 
parent that when a naval revolt oc; 
curred in the port town of Callao it 
vas immediately attributed to the 
Apristas. Certain leftist elements were 
undoubtedly connected with the move- 
ment, but the leaders of the APRA and 
their newspaper La Tribuna immedi- 
ately denied any connection with the 
uprising. President Bustamente did 
however, see fit to outlaw the APRA 
(which had by now changed its name 
to the People’s Party) and to drive its 
leaders into hiding. 

This gave the green light to the 
rightist-militarist group that had long 
been admirers of the dictatorship of 
General Peron in Argentina, and wh 
had long been weary of the middle-of- 


the-road administration of Bustamante 


Until now, the army had been afraid 


of a strong popular party represented 
by the Apristas; but with this group 
driven underground, it was not long 
before the military interests moved. 
On October 27, General Manuel Odria 
revolted in the southern town of Are- 
quipa, and within a few days the entire 
nation was in his hands. 

The new government’s first task was 
to demolish its only real source of op- 
position, the APRA. It did not have to 
worry much about the Communists 
they were not strong. It did not have 
to worry about Bustamante’s moderates 
‘A Newsweek correspondent was sur- 
prised to find that Odria spoke in con- 
ciliatory manners of Bustamante. The 
moderates were not in position to cause 
ouple. Only the APRA had to be 
dealt with, and the solution was obvious. 
The leaders of the People’s Party would 
be charged with the murder in 1947 of 
Grana and with the revolt in 1948 at 
Callao. These are the charges that 
have kept the Apristas underground 
and in jail for the past year and one 


if, and the sedition charge is the 
basis for the trial of Senator Heysen 


IN A DOCUMENT smuggled out of 





jail in Lima, Senator Heysen de- 
fends his position before the govern 
ent charg Ignoring the obviously, 
diculous basis of a trial conducted by 
government originating out of a 


revolt against the very regime against 
which the defendants are accused of 
ttempting to revolt, he shows that the 

vvernment has no evidence for its case 

Senator Heysen points out the bas- 
ically military character of the revolt 
of October 3. It was led by Commande: 
Enrique Aguila Pardo and other offi 
cers of the Peruvian navy. The last 
meeting of the conspirators took place 
on October 1, and they counted at that 
time upon the support of the rest of 
the armed forces. When the uprising 
failed, Commander Aguila Pardo him- 
self attributed it to “having been 
deceived by the other persons of the 
armed forces who were’ involved.” 
They had not come to his aid, he found 
himself without reinforcements, and 
was forced to surrender. Senator Heysen 
holds that both the organization of the 
movement and the reasons for its 
failure reveal its military complexion 
The APRA never took any active part 
nit; if it had called its people into the 
treets 1t seems probable that the revolt 
vould have succeeded. 

But the government charges that the 
APRA was behind the uprising, that it 
organized and stimulated it. In spite 
of Commander Aguila’s assertion, “I an 

solutely responsible for the situa- 
tion,” the Odria regime has held many 
Apristas in jail for over a year and will 
entence Senator Heysen to six years 
in the penitentiary if he is convicted 
by the military court. 

" : * 

THE PROSECUTION’S “evidence,” 
and Senator Heysen’s retutatigns, 
follow: 

@ It is charged that civilians were 
present at the meetings where the 
revolt was planned; by implication, 
these civilians were supposed to be 
Aprista leaders. But, Senator Heysen 
contends, not one name is mentioned, 
not one person identified. 

@ It is charged that the Aprista flag 
vas flown by some of the revolu- 
tionaries. Heysen does not deny this, 
but claims that this does not constitute 
proof of Aprista complicity; it merely 
indicates that some of those who took 
part in the revolt were Aprista members 
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PERU ON TRIAL 
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JUAN PERON 
Has Peruvian Imitators 


@® The prosecution’s prize exhibit is 
a letter from Commander Aguila to 
Haya de la Torre, in which the nava 
leader says: “You should be in Peru 
to wind up the final plans and to giv? 
orders to all the members of the Party 
in order that they may recognize yo 
as a leader for the’: movement and 
that there will be no confusion to ob 
struct our success.” Senator Heyser 
points out that the archives and records 
of the APRA were seized by the gov 
ernment, that all of Haya’s papers were 
taken over by the government, bu‘ 
that they never found any answer t 
Aguila. He holds that the letter proves 
only that Aguila wrote a letter to Haya, 
but does not prove that Haya received 
it. Nor does it prove that Haya an- 
swered it. Above all, it does not prove 
that the APRA as a party was involved 
in the revolt. 

Senator Heysen has documented 
proof of his own whereabouts prior to 
and throughout the revolt. He has wit- 
nesses of his activities, and feels that 
these are sufficient to clear him in any 
free court. 

But the court that is trying Senator 


Heysen is not free, nor is the country 


ruled ove by General Odria free. It 


is a nation that has come unaer the 
shadow of reaction. It has returned 
to the militarism and personalism s 


native to the Hispanic world. With itt 
20th century fascist trappings, this nev 
Latin America totalitarianism repre- 
sents a true threat to the democratic 
solidarity of the hemisphere. These 
new dictators must destroy democracy 
and liberalism to survive. They mus¢ 
destroy the constitutional legal struc- 
ture in order to give free reign to their 
own wills and ambitions. They must 
destroy liberalism in order that they 
may use its slogans for their own. 
demagogic ends. The Apristas in Peru, 
with all their shortcomings that became 
so apparent when they were in power, 
represent democracy and liberalism. 
The cynical tone of the trial of Senator 
Heysen and the charges still lodged 
against Haya de la Torre represent an 
attempt on the part of the dictator- 
ship to destroy that demecracy and 


liberalism 
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he ABC of Atomic Agreement 





Soviet Proposals Preclude Effective Atom Control 


By ‘ANATOLE SHUB 


ITH THE hydrogen bomb 
W has come a great shout for 

a “new approach” to the 
question of international control 
of atomic energy. Although the 
entire non-Soviet world has en- 
dorsed a modified version of the 
Baruch plan, a number of under- 
standably frightened Westerners 
have hastily called for new at- 
tempts to reconcile the majority 
and the Soviet views on atomic 
control. 

The official American position at 
the moment, as laid down by Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
UN delegates Warren Austin and 
Frederick Osborn, and Baruch him- 
self, is this: 

@ Any atomic agreement must 
be concluded through the United 
Nations. 

@ A defective agreement is in- 
finitely more dangerous than no 
agreement at all. 

Within the UN, further discussion 
of atomic proposals was stymied a 
month ago by the Soviet walkout 
ever the seating of Nationalist 
China. This stalemate has caused 
many—including -Harold Stassen 
and Winston Churchill—to urge 
bypassing the UN in favor of a Big 
Three meeting. British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and U‘S. 
Deputy Undersecretary of State 
Dean Rusk replied that barring the 
rest of the world from atomic de- 
liberations would not only alienate 
the other nations, but would seri- 
ously undermine the UN itself. 

But the fight over the Chinese 
delegation, and the UN-vs-Big 
Three debate, tend to obscure the 
main issue: Can the Soviet and 
majority views on atomic energy 
be reconciled? <A close look at the 
Soviet proposals is most revealing. 


THE SOVIET PLAN calls for the 
adoption of two simultaneous inter- 
national conventions, one on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
other on control. The plan rests on 
Sour main points: 

@ Destruction of all existing 
atomic stockpiles. “ 

@ Public declaration of all 
atomic facilities. 

@ A control commission operat- 
ing within the framework of the 
UN Security Council. 

@ Periodic inspection of de- 
clared atomic facilities. 

At first the Soviets demanded 
that the destruction of existing 
atomic bombs precede a control 
convention. (The heart of the ma- 
jority plan is its insistence on con- 
trol first, destruction later.) In Oc- 
tober 1948, the Soviets “modified” 
this to “simultaneous” prohibition 
and control. 

Under the current Soviet plan. 
atomic stockpiles would be des- 
troyed within three months after 
the effective date of the convention. 
But before a control system could 
get under way, every nation would 
have to submit extensive lists of 
atomic facilities. Then all the na- 
tions would have to agree on a pro- 
gram for periodic inspection. Then 
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all the nations would have to agree 
to put it into operation. 

Western observers say that this 
“simultaneous” plan really involves 
a long and perhaps infinite wait 
between “destruction” and control. 
They point to the five-year dead- 
lock over the details of an inter- 
national police force, the difficulties 
which beset international control 
of even something as non-political 
as the dope traffic. 

Without a control system already 
in operation, no one can check on 
which nations are actually destroy- 
ing their weapons. And after the 
“destruction” of atomic bombs, only 





BARUCH AND GROMYKO 
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the good word of the signatories of 
the control convention remains as 
a guarantee that control machinery 


+ 


would ever be set up. 


PUBLIC DECLARATION ot 
atomic facilities, as the basis for 
both destruction of existing bombs 
and for future periodic inspections, 
is another feature of the Soviet 
plan. Its proposed control com- 
mission would be allowed to inspect 
only those facilities previously de- 
clared by the individual govern- 
ments. 

Since only a small installation is 
needed to turn nuclear fuels into 
atomic weapons, Westerners reject 
this feature of the Soviet plan, too, 
as resting entirely on good faith. 
Where, they ask, are the guarantees 
that nations will not build atom 
bombs outside the declared facili- 
ties? 

Nor can the majority accept the 
Soviet proposal for a control com- 
mission which could only advise 
individual nations, and which could 
only recommend measures against 
violators to the Security Council. 
Such a control commission would 
be powerless, capable only of refer- 
ring its findings to a Security Coun- 
cil still operating under the veto. 

THE MOST SERIOUS divergence 
between the Soviet and UN major- 
ity plans is over the question ol 
management and operation ol 


atomic facilities. The majority plan 
proposes, for all intents and pur- 
poses, international ownership of 
world atomic power. It makes about 
the same concessions to national 
sovereignty as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority does to local sov- 
erignty. Ironically enough, “the 
fatherland of international Social- 
ism” gags at any proposal involving 
“international management and op- 
eration” of what may be the basic 
fuel of all industry. The U.S. S. R. 
insists, instead, on full sovereignty 
rights. 

Westerners reply that some sort 
of “international management and 








operation” is a sine qua non of 
effective control] because (1) atomic 
materials can be easily diverted 
from peacetime uses to atomic 
bombs, and (2) atomic bombs can 
by their very nature be manufac- 
tured secretly, also with ease. 

To guard against these twin dan- 
gers, the majority feels, a system of 
continuous and universal inspection 
is absolutely necessary. Only some 
form of international management 
can insure such inspection. 

Refusing to yield an inch of 
sovereignty, the Soviets propose 
periodic inspection of the declared 
facilities. But none of their dele- 
gates—political, military or scien- 
tific—has shown how periodic in- 
spection could accurately determine 
the amount of atomic materials 
being processed—either at the time 
of inspection, or between inspec 
tions. Only continuous, and in 
some cases daily, checks of all 
branches of atomic mining and 
production can enable anyone to 
determine the quantity of atomic 
materials processed. This is a hard 
physical technicality of the atomic 
industry of which the Soviets are 
well aware. 

Under the system of 
management proposed by the So- 


nationa! 


viets, the international commission 
could do no more than request 


individual governments for infor- 
mation of this sort. And, of course, 
the continental expanse of Russia 
easily permits the existence of de- 
clared and undeclared facilities. 
As a matter of fact, the Sovict 
plan substitutes for the detailed 
majority plan of supervision and 
safeguard, checking and _ cross- 
checking, the following declaration: 
“Governments responsible un- 
der the convention for the imple- 
mentation of measures on their 
territory take the obligation to 
implement the convention, and 
from this it follows that secret 
activities would be excluded.” 
This statement is the very core 
of the Soviet atomic energy plan. 


A NEW APPROACH, some ar- 

ue, might persuade the Sovict 
leaders to abandon this proposal, 
since it obviously cannot be re- 
conciled with the majority plan. 
Russia, it is argued, is doing herself 
a disservice by continuing an 
atomic armaments race in which 
she is destined to lag for manv 
year's. 

But such “common sense” pro- 
jections are generally misleading 
when applied to international com- 
munism. It would also have been 
“sensible” for the Kremlin to throw 
open postwar Russia to the thous- 
ands of American engineers who 
regard that nation’s great resources 
as an ideal field for development. It 
certainly would have been “sen- 
sible” for the Soviets to participate 
in the Marshall Plan. or at least 
allow their satellites to do so. And 
it “stands to reason” that an al- 
liance with the West against Hitle: 
in 1959 might have averted the 
ravages of World War II. One is 
forced to conclude, from these three 
instances alone, that the Soviet 
leaders are less interested in the 
welfare of their nation than in the 
advancement of world communism. 

Although communist theory sanc- 
tions tactical retreat, international! 
management and 
atomic facilities behind the Iron 
Curtain would mean more than 
mere tactical retreat; it would rep- 
resent the complete abandonment 
of the most vital part of Soviet 
strategy—the isolation of the Sov- 
iet people. 

With a hostile, poverty-stricken 
population still smarting under the 
impact of the “stolen victory” and 


operation = ol 


the never-ending postwar purges, 
the presence of thousands of 
atomic inspectors would hardly be 
conducive to the stability of the 


4 


Soviet regime. Moreover, the truil 


coming out of Russia would be 
crippling to Communist movements 
all over the world. Acceptance of 
any effective agreement for internal 
control of atomic energy would 
thus deal serious blows to both the 
slobal arm and the Soviet heart ol 


Stalin can 


never accept a really effective 


world communism. 


atomic agreement. Acceptance by 
the free world of anything short of 
genuine control—like the Soviet 
proposal—would be tantamount to 
suicide, 
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Heard on the Left 


EMO TO AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: On March 31 
nominations for the Hall of Fame close. Why doesn’t the AFL 
put up the name of Samuel Gompers, this centenary year? 

There isn't a single labor figure in the Hall of Fame. Address is One 
Madison Avenue, New York City- 


John Chamberlain almost went to Newsweek as business editor. 
At the last moment, however, Life agreed that Chamberlain would do 


a regular column and the Newsweek deal is off. 


One of the biggest celebrations in Manhattan will take place next 
September at the 90th birthday of Abraham Cahan. 


In Philadelphia, recently, I. F. Stone tried to prevent Anna Louise 
Strong from being interviewed by the World-Telegram because he 
felt it would be “just red-baiting.” Stone got her so worried (she 
submitted to the interview as press-agentry for her book) that she 
typed out her answers. 


Dan Tobin, Teamsters’ president, sponsored the successful can- 
didacy of William McFetridge, president of the Building Service Em- 
ployees International, to the AFL Executive Council. This is noted 
for the record just in case people think that the choice of McFetridge, 
who backed Dewey in the '48 campaign, means a Republican addition 
to the Council. It doesn’t. 


Noel Field, whom the Daily Worker under Arnold Sroog’s byline 
has called an American spy, has been traced to Moscow by our intelli- 
gence. Since then, he’s spurlos versenkt. 

RAISED-HIGH-BROWS DEPT.: Newsweek's Feb. 17 issue carried 

bout the marriage of Isaac Stern and Nora Kays, in 


WSsIlC tor ir) 
i l Oy} and 


hicn tne tollow paragraph appeared: 
Phe rtue of their different careers led nectl and 
f L iIT€ 
etweel ite he explained 
l ) ( ¢ ? a) all ©) } 
ever 
! ving the CP line 
; protestations to the contrary. For ex 
mple, he introduced a resolution (tabled) asking the NAACP to record 


tself against Judge Medina’s contempi citation against the lawyers 


for the Communists. 


Holy 
outstanding musicians to perform in Rome. The first 
American, is Bernard Parronchi, first the 
He leaves August 19. 


In celebration of Year, the Vatican is selecting from all over 


e world eight 


one chosen, an cellist of 
Boston Symphony. 

Latest recruit to the Stalinist publishing houses is Olema Pub- 
lishing Company, Olema, California. First book is by Mike Quin called 
The Big Strike, with a postscript by Harry Bridges and illustrated by 
Roc! on the list is } 


R vell Kent. Next the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ 


iustory 


Serious weakness of Labor’s League for Political Education score- 
card is that it makes Vito Marcantonio out to be a 100 per cent perfect 
Congressman — the equal, say. of honest men like Andy Biemiller or 
Jack Javits. Next edition should contain roll call votes on foreign 
affairs. ... the Korea vote, for example. 


Wayne Richardson, the AP reporter who covered the shelling of 
the Flying Cloud in Chinese waters, is the front-runner for the George 
Polk award. It'll be made at the Overseas Press Club dinner March 3. 


HARRY J. CARMAN. retiring dean of Columbia College. is now. 
under top consideration as Ambassador to Spain. 


Credit Business Week and the Chicago Daily News for busting the 
Detense Department’s weird “security” regulations at Stewart-Warner. 
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The Truth Ak 


Food Combine Unde 


By AMOS S. BASEL 


BOUT THREE MONTHS ago 
A the Great Atlantic and Pacific 


Company declared war on 
the Government of the United 
States. In a series of full-page ads 


run in newspapers across the coun- 
hundreds of thousands of 
blown-up handbills, in 
posters hung in the windows of 
all its stores, A&P announced its 
the 
their Government. 
Washington” 


try, in 
enlarged 


“people” against 
The “anti-trust 
were 


defense of 
lawyers from 
denounced for attempting to de- 
stroy “free enterprise,” for plotting 
to raise prices, and for scheming 
against the virtuous, defenseless 
A&P. The cause of this uproar was 
an anti-trust suit filed by the Gov- 
ernment seeking-the destruction of 


A&P 


people 


7 } vars 
tn COLOSSUS. 


According to 


propaganda, thousands of 
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allied to their support. Congress- 

: . 
en and the Department of Jus- 
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} { ri corporations tlea 


ether at tne top 1n a noiaing com- 


pany. Ninety-nine cent of the 


stock is in the John Hartford Trust, 


Ne? 
pet 


two octogenarians, 
John L. Hartford, 
In addition to 


controlled by 
George A. and 


sons of the 


operating 6,000 retail stores, thou- 


founder 


sands of warehouses and slaughter- 


houses, A&P is one of the largest 


coffee roasters, one of the biggest 
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AMOS S. BASEL was counsel 
to Standard Oil minority stock- 
holders in a case concerning the 
company’s German cartel con- 
nections before the war. Later. 
he was co-counsel in a consumer 
suit against the New York Tele- 
phone Company. He has written 
extensively on the subject of 
monopoly, and recently lectured 
at Princeton University on the 
subject of anti-trust laws. He is 
on the panel of the American Ar- 
bitration Association. 
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canners, the second largest baker 
in the United States. 


In 1946, in a criminal] suit insti- 
tuted in a Federal District Court 
in Illinois, A&P and many of its 
officers and directors was conrvict- 
ed of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. After a trial extending 
over many months, Judge Walter 
Lindley, a Republican District 
Court Judge, and a veteran of 25 
the bench, found’ A&P 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 


years on 


The case was appealed to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals fo: 
7th Circuit. 
mously aflirmed the lower court. 


the 


Three judges unani- 


The opinion was written by Judge 
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HE SUPREM: 


Its Dilemma: Low Prices o 


Sherman Minton, subsequs 


elevated to the U.S. Supreme Cour 


by President Truman. The attack 
upon A&P did not come about be- 
cause it sells at low prices, as the 


ads would have you beliéve. A&P 


was prosecuted because it has es- 
tablished a consistent policy of 
abusing its size and power and 
so damaging others. It was found 


guilty of operating in restraint of 


trade and conducting a_ partial 
moncpoly. 
It paid a fine of $175,000-and did 


not attempt an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
A&P does not undersell others 
only because it is efficient., It pro- 
vides lower prices because it vio- 
lates the law. The courts 
that A&P had succeeded in obtain- 
ing excessive discounts from its 
suppliers by the abuse of its huge 
purchasing power. It threatened to 
boycott these suppliers and place 


found 
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About the A&P 


Jnderselis Small Groceries by Undermining 


them on individual blacklists or 
enter into manufacturing or pro- 
cessing businesses itself, in compe- 
tition with them, if its price de- 
mands were not met. The court 
found that the discounts A&P 
forced on its suppliers, in that way, 
required suppliers to make their 
profit out of other customers by 
charging higher prices which were 
passed on to A&P competitors. 
This, said the court, was a studied 
attempt upon the part of A&P to 
create a two-price level: one for 
A&P and the second for competi- 
tors. 

THESE DISCOUNTS were ar- 
ranged as concealed kickbacks in 











he 





the form of advertising, display, 
yag and label allowances, in an at- 
tempt to evade the law. The pred- 
atory discounts blackjacked from 
suppliers yielded A&P 22.5 per 
cent of its profit in 1939, 22.47 in 
1940, and 24.59 in 1941. In those 
vears the profits from its retail 
yperations varied from approxi- 
nately 6 to 11 per cent. Based on 
these percentages of earnings, A&P 
cannot be considered to be in the 
retail food business. Retailing is 
only an incidental part of its activ- 
ties. In some years it has made 
almost as much money out of the 
Atlantic Commission Corp.—-a sub- 
sidary it has set up as a wholesale 
ourchasing agent for itself and oth- 
ers—as it does out of retailing. 
When the -profits from all of its 
other sources as manufacturer, pro- 
cessor, importer, canner and baker 
are added, the result is such a huge 
combination of economic power 
which can be wielded in so many 
directions, that it is almost impos- 
sible for any independent to com- 
pete with it. It-is like a pygmy 
boxing Joe Louis. 
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The independents exist only on 
A&P sufferance. They live because 
they provide credit, make deliver- 
ies, stay open late at night and 
Sundays. A&P, through its inte- 
grated operation, could expand to 
include these personal services pro- 
vided by small grocers, if it wanted 
to. If it expands in this direction 
it will absorb a high additional per- 
centage of the market. Although 
A&P does only 6 per cent of the 
total retail food business in the 
U.S., the figures do not reflect its 
hold on our total grocery bill. 


A&P’s six thousand stores do a 
gross volume of over two billion 
dollars a year in limited, concen- 
trated areas. The goal of the 
operation is to have stores only 
in cities where the gross available 
retail grocery business is $20,000 a 
week or more. In those spots its 
stated aim is to capture at least 
20 per cent of the business. This, 
of course, precludes operating in 
small towns and sparsely settled 
areas. In the larger towns and 
cities, A&P has driven 
independent 
wall. 

00 per cent of the business. Unless 


countless 


competitors to the 


In many places it does over 
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communities. The smail town bo 
becomes a clerk in an industrial 
bureaucracy rather than a corner 
grocer. The vice thus created by 
A&P’s integrated operation is what 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
aimed to end. Its purpose was to 
attempt to disburse wealth and 
power throughout the community, 
so as to keep a small group from 
gaining the control of our economic 
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system which inevitably means 
control of our political system. 
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THOSE WHO ATTACK the wel- 
fare state as leading us towards 
socialism would be much better 
advised, if they really believed in 
the free enterprise system, to at- 
tack huge concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. Many economists be- 
lieve that socialism would not have 
been necessary in Britain if in- 
dustrial power had been dispersed 
more widely; it is interesting that 
the British Socialist Government 
put an anti-trust law into effect 
after it came into power. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the con- 
centration of economic power led 
to fascism. In the U.S. we are 
headed in one of those directions 
unless something is done to break 
up the huge industrial oligarchies 
that we have allowed to grow dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

As of now, 113 companies own 
50 per cent of the entire industrial 
plant in the U.S. Forty-eight cor- 
porations, each capitalized at a bil- 
lion dollars. or more, are richer 
than many state oovernments. 
Three companies do 100 per cent of 
the aluminum business, three com- 


Go 


prices ana 1 trict pl 
Superficially, it appears as though 
Anti-Trust has gone haywire. But 
vicious price-cutting destroys com- 
petition and leads to monopoly. 
Once that results, prices inevitably 
rise. To a great extent A&P’s low 
prices are subsidized by the illegal 
profits that have been squeezed out 
of the hides of suppliers, who must 
then perforce raise prices to com- 
petitors of A&P in order to sur- 
vive. This widens the spread be- 
tween what A&P charges and what 
other retailers are required to 
charge to make a profit. A&P al- 
ready has a huge advantage be- 
cause of its size, and its integrated 
operations; these added illegal prof- 
its make it almost impossible for 
others to compete. 


THE GOVERNMENT, having 
proven A&P’s guilt in the criminal 
suit, then turned around and start- 
ed a civil action to break up the 
empire so that these abuses could 
not recur. In its civil action the 
Government will try to divorce the 
manufacturing business from the 
retailing business, by dividing the 
company into 7 competing retail 


Them 


chains, each with about 850 retail 
stores. This follows the internal 
setup now obtaining in A&P, 
which, for efficiency reasons, is al- 
ready broken down into seven sep- 
arate units, each with its own op- 
erating head. If the Government 
is successful against A&P, it will 
no doubt go after the other great 
retail chain store groups and at- 
tempt to force the same pattern 
upon them. 


The result of a Government vic- 
tory will be.to restore a_ vreat 
measure of competition in the food 
industry, and at the same time 
leave the competing units large 
enough to enable them to operate 
efficiently and sell at reasonable 
prices. A&P has retained John T. 
Cahill, formerly U.S. Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, 
Where the action is pending, to 


represent them. The case is goin 


to be a diflicult one to win. The 
millions of dollars bein sper in 
idvertising propaganda is aimed at 
ring ins heavy V pre . LO Dear on 
re De r1¢ ( ' I l 
1 ) * 

.. “24 
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SHERMAN MINTON 
His Fine: $175,000 


forcement of the law, and in halt- 


ing the rush towards industrial 
oligarchy and the extinction of 
small business. Democracy depends 
upon the survival of the middle 
class, the small businessman. The 
attempt to destroy A&P is a heavy 
blow struck by the Anti-Trust di- 
vision in his defense. The public, 
whose interest is being enlisted on 
the side of the A&P, would be well 
advised to learn the real facts be- 
hind the prosecution, and not be 
bribed into forcing the “anti-trust 
lawyers” into selling our demo- 
cratic birthright for a reduction in 
the price of eggs. 
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Doubletalk on Red China 


THE CHINESE CONQUER CHINA. By Anna Louise Strong. Doubleday 


and Company. 275 pp. $3.00. 


CHINA SHAKES THE WORLD. By Jack Belden. 


524 pp. $5.00. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Reviewed by KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


ELDEN’S BOOK deals with a world-shaking event. 


By implication 


he draws a comparison between his story of Communist China and 
John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the World. This however does not 


place him on the same plane with the author of Ten Days. 


The difference 


is obvious. The evolution of the Soviet system has indeed marked out new 
paths to total political and economic control; but it has thoroughly dis- 
credited the system itself as a step toward a just (socialist) society. The 
bards of the new Soviet-inspired regimes can therefore no longer proceed 


with John Reed's naive sincerity. They 


must skillfully camouflage their mer- 
chandise in orde to sell it to then 
socialist o1 liberal custome) Amon 
the friend of the rie 

states, the “best” writ are 


totalitarian 
not those 
with the 


who con 


who hel ideas 
greatest 


municate then 


display 
honesty, but those 
effectively without ex 
posing their author’s basic 

In 1949 Anna Louise Strong dramat- 
ically revealed her long-time adeptness 
in political double talk. After her re- 
lease from a de luve five-day arrest 
by the NKVD she submitted an evalua- 
tion of Soviet 
sharply with her generally pronounced 


opinions 


society that contrasted 


views. Belden puts himself in the same 
class by hi 
case of the Chinese communists. 

Both authors have an unusual story 
to tell. Strong was with the Chines: 
Communists in 1946-7; and Belden re 
visited China at about this same time 


(he also made ; pro-Communist syn 
pathi lei from. the tart). Both ol 
d the Ch se CIV l War In one 
ts most critical pl and because ot 
their excellent, if one ded conncc- 
tions, they we ble to watch it fron 
lose-up. Unfortunately both are more 
er to put acro political message 
than to tell their experiences in 
a 1 ( The travel tale ¢ 
r¢ wned } qd li te ti u Ve 
f variou pects of the Communist 
epin (Strong) or of the expandins 
oO inist forces (Belden) 


. . « 


IN THESE SURVEYS the 


nists are presented as one of several 


Comm- 


parties; but the two authors expect the 
dominant political leaders of today to 
rule monolithically tomorrow. And in 
accordance with their underlying 
philosophy, they accept this perspective 
Cheerfully or with tragic mien, they 
hail the rise of the gigantic new one- 
party regime 

The relationship between the Chine 
“ommunists and the USSR is recognized 
well as Strong 
Space 


a Ke} Suc Belden 


make every effort to belittle it 


forbid u to analvs the methods 
used to this end. The Comintern- (that 
"nN in ictated change in the 

I t I 35 lllantl 

passed; t ol e] n po 
c — 





Dr. Karl A. Wittfogel is director of 
the Chinese History Project of the 
and Co- 


lumbia University. He is editor-in- 


University of Washington 
chief and co-author of “The History 
of Chinese Society.” His new study 
eon Russia and Oriental 
will be published shortly. 
Ria rj 
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recent presentation of the 


buro in the fateful Sian affair in 1936 
(Mrs. Strong, 


Paper so eagerly, 


sregarded 
ho read the White 
forgets” to quote Molotov’s 


brazenly di 


revelations 
m this crucial question); the looting of 
Manchurian the Soviets 
disappears behind a smokescreen of in- 


industry by 
dignation over the misbehavior of the 
Nationalist troop 
‘Loot of Manchuria” is as 
it is silent on the first). 


(Belden’s chapter 
vocal on the 
second point as 
Like other apologists for the 
levelopment, Strong and Belden tell 
their readers that Communist China is 
not a Soviet vassal. They thus divert 
attention from the real 
emergence of a colossal communist aa 
much more much 
better coordinated than the fascist avis 
ever was. The two American authors 
are very pleased with the crystalliza- 


new 


issue: the 


homogeneous and 


tion of this Eurasian super-axris, whose 
Far Eastern junior partner enjoys thei: 
pecial but by no means exclusive sym- 


TURKEY. 
Spry, George Soule. 


An Economic Appraisal. 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 


pathy. All persons genuinely concerned 
about man’‘s basic values will find little 
cause for elation in this development. 


The books under review deserve to 
be rejected critically not only because 
of the way they treat individual facts, 
but because of the system of values in 
which they are rooted. Belden’s case is 
particularly instructive. In Communist 
China, he concedes, civil liberties con- 
stitute a problem. But what about the 
present situation in the U. S. A.? 
“The Chinese communists have not yet 
loyalty checks against 
employees.” Belden then 
produces a long—and thoroughly ques- 
tionable?—list of instances to show that 


instituted any 
government 


contemporary America is more oppres- 
sive than Mao’s China. His arguments 
bear a close resemblance to those in- 
voked by Wallace’s “Progressives”; and 
significantly he names as fighters for 
the kind of freedom he is talking about, 
the New York Teachers Union and the 
American Labor Party (The American 
Civil Liberties Union is thrown in as a 
convenient cover). 

The Chinese communists may have 
concepts of liberty different from and, 
in some respects, inferior to ours; but 
they pursuse matters of greater im- 
portance. “China’s Communists do not 
act like men who believe in personal 
liberty the way it is understood here. 
They expect nothing from liberalism. 
They have only contempt for capital- 
ist society. They wish to lead China to 
socialism. And they seem determined 
to make the social right supreme ov 
the individual right.” This is the con- 


for Investors 


By Max Weston Thornburg, Graham 


$3.50. 


324 Pp. 


Reviewed by ROGER NOEL 
HIS SURVEY of Turkey’s economy was prepared after the authors 
visited Turkey to investigate how American investments and technical 
skills could best help the Turkish people to improve their economic 


well-being. 


Well organized and documented by 43 tables and four charts, 


it is an excellent reference book for governmental and private agencies, 


private investors, and students of Tur- 
key and of the Near East. 

Turkey is a land of violent contrast 
between “the Turkey of the jet plane, 
and the Turkey of the oxcart,” with the 
xcart predominating. Yet the report 
that “the outstanding 
acteristic of the Turkish scene is its 
country’s 
to develop the simplest 


stresses char- 
lynamism,” and that the 
reat need Is 
and most basic utilities and light manu- 
factures rather than more heavy indus- 
tries which have been emphasised in 
recent yeal Increased local purchas- 
Ing power must first be created before 


articles are produced to sell in Turkey, 


nd this means that the whole level of 
Turkey's rate of output and standard 
living must be raised. To this end 
authors recommend that a greate: 


1easure of economic and political free- 
provided for the 
Turkey, that the 


4 
with American skill and experience to 


people of 
‘ountry be helped 
productive use of her own re- 


ources, and that business be given 





‘ 
Roger Noel is a contributor to the 


Journal of International Affairs. 
Renin J 





some regularized standing under the 
law and protection from the arbitrary 
decisions of individual officials. 

The report concludes with a final 
warning about needed reforms within 
Turkey: 

“Little opportunity either for the 
Turks or for American 
will exist, however, unless there is a 
fundamental change in the attitude of 
those who exercise political control in 


collaborators 


Turkey. The economy must be oper- 
in the interest of the people as 
producers and consumers rather than 
in the interest of job-holders and the 


ated 


ingle-party bureaucratic machine, if 


it is to be productive of increased 
wealth and welfare.” 

“Exorbitant and harassing taxes must 
arbitrary and capricious 
rulings and orders must be 
political invasion of managerial respon- 
sibility must be avoided, favoritism and 


be reduced, 
prevented, 


discrimination must be ended, before 
the Turks will be able to make good 
use of their rich resources or Ameri- 
cans will be able to offer them effective 


help in doing so.” 


cluding sentence in Belden‘s book. As 
in the case of Deutscher, the reference 
to the social goal explains — and even- 
tually justifies—everything. 


“we * x 


BELDEN MAKES NO ATTEMPT to 
define clearly his key issues—‘social 
right” and “socialism.” Following Sta- 
linist usage, he calls traditional China 
“feudal”, although he knows that this 
is “technically incorrect.” Does he, in 
the same way, use the word “socialism”, 
although he knows it also is “ineor- 
rect.” Belden does not care particularly 
for the old fashioned men of good-will 
and honesty. His disparaging remark 
about the “professional” do-gooders is 
as revealing for his ethical standards 
as is his rejection of sincerity as a kev 
criterion: “Their [the Chinese commun- 
ists’] sincerity is of no import at all.” 
Life is a brutal affair: and revolution 
aims at power, not liberty. Many re- 
viewers have noted Belden’s numerous 
stories of cruelty: wounding, torturing, 
and killing, either for political reasons 
alone or in connection with sex, which 
he ties up closely with politics. Ag- 
gressively he indicates his interest in 
exactly these aspects of the civil war. 


Belden’s blood-dripping tale is Fav- 
ishly larded with concerns and doubts, 
but these serve to qualify rather than 
negate his approval of what goes on. 
“The intellectuals will be the bosses of 
the new China. This is not a prospect 
to be faced with complete [!] equa- 
nimity.” The idea of a new imtel- 
lectual ruling class—significantly ana- 
logous to Stalin’s theory of the new 


Soviet intelligentsia—is as accept- 
able to Belden as it is to the spokes- 
nen of Soviet power The per- 
pective of a communist revolution 


starts out as a cathartic move- 
culminates im a 


that 
ment and _ that 


streamlined (planned) form of total 
oppressinon, worries Belden, without, 
however, changing his basic prefer- 


ence. In view of his final choice, what 
shall we think of his worries? Are they 
merely his specific contribution to the 
art of double talk — an art he con- 
siders a characteristic feature of re- 
volutionary procedure bs victory 
is achieved? He describes with obvious 
pleasure how Mao Tse-tung’s party fin- 
ally ceased to hide its real aims: “Gone 

. .the tactical shifts, gone the political 
double talk.” 

Anna Louise Strong emerges as a 
sort of communist Bible-woman, much 
less sincere than the popular mission- 
ary prototype, but equally fundamen- 
talist. Belden caters to a different taste. 
of the com- 

wears the 


fore 


This ambivalent chronicler 
munist struggle for powe 
tough and tragic garments of realism 
which are so suited to certain candi- 


dates for the new apparatchik society. 


The fellow-traveler w! wishes to 
harden himself to the brutalities and 
operational duties of the new “intel- 
lectual” ruling class finds here a con- 
arsenal of arguments for his 
own and his friends’ indoctrination. 
The Stalinist techniques of revolution 
presented 


venient 


and total mass control have 
with ever-increasing frank- 
ness in the sanguinary robes of social 
sadism. It is Belden’s merit to have 
depicted, in the Chinese instance, the 
combination of Soviet-inspired civil 
war and sadism as a workable socio- 
historical entity. 


themselves 
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Orwell: A Generation’s Conscience 


DOWN AND OUT IN PARIS AND LONDON: By George Orwell. Har- 


court, Brace & Co. 


$3.00. 


213 pp. $2.75. 
BURMESE DAYS. By George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


287 pp. 


COMING UP FOR AIR. By George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


278 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 
N HIS APPRECIATION of George Orwell that recently appeared in 
the New York Times Book Review, V. S. Pritchett referred to him as 
“the conscience of his generation.” Orwell was a man of blistering 
integrity, the kind of man whose existence purifies the intellectual atmos- 


phere. 


More successfully than any other writer one can think of in this 


intensely political age, he served both literature and (in the larger sense 


of the word) politics. 


He was a man with a cause, but it was a large and 


generous cause, and he fought for it in a noble spirit. 


Orwell—his real name was Eric Blair 
—was born in India in 1903. He went 
to Eton, thanks to a scholarship, but 


never felt that the school contributed _ 


much to his education or the shaping of 
his character. From 1922 to 1927 he 
served in the Indian Imperial Police 
in Burma} an experience that under- 
mined his health and filled him with 
a disgust for imperialism.Subsequently. 
according to the sketch he contributed 
to Twentieth Century Authors, he 
spent a year and a half in Paris. writ- 
ing novels and short stories that he 
couldn’t sell. He endured several years 
of what he called “fairly severe pov- 
erty,” and it not until 1945 that 
his writing provided him with even a 
moderate income. In. that 
moved out of London, which he detes- 
ted, and set ut 
the country. In 1936 he 
and fought for four months on the 
Aragon front with the POUM 
receiving wound. After 
turn to England, he devoted himself to 
gardening and writing. 

Aithough some of his early fiction 


was publish 


was 
year he 
. , 


p a small general store in 
went to Spain 


Tr4s 
militia 


a bad his re- 





‘din this country, most o 
us came to know Orwell first as a 
journalist and critic, through his Lon- 
don letters in Partisan Review and his 
articles and there “and else- 
where. One felt his astringent honesty 
and independence in every word he 
wrote, whether he was discussing the 
demands for a Second Front, the poli- 
cies of the British Labor Party, or the 
misuse of the English language. One 
felt also, to be sure, the shortcomings 
appropriate to his virtues; in politics his 
determination to avoid wishful think- 
ing sometimes led him to err on the 
side of pessimism; in literature his con- 
tempt for. pretentiousness and muddy 
writing ocassionally produced a kind of 
Philistinism. But his faults could easily 
be tolerated for the sake of his vigor 
and his scrunulousness. 
* 

THE PUBLICATION IN 1946 of a 

collection of Dali, aid 


Others, established his reputation as a 


reviews 


essays, Dickens, 


critic, and then almost immediately he 
won a different and far more general 
Animal Farm. I have 


never thought that Animal Farm was a 


reputation with 
great satire: neither the basic idea nor 
the way in which it is elaborated ex- 
hibits the highest powers. 
It was, on the other timely 
book, and must have exerted a power- 
ful influence on its half-million read- 
ers. Orwell's fervently personal love of 
liberty and his utter impatience with 
cant tore away the shreds of decency 
with which Stalinism during the war, 
had managed to clothe itself. 

But Stalinism was too easy game for 
Orwell, and-in 1984 he turned his at- 
tention to the tyrannical potentialities 
of modern civilization. Here was a 
theme worthy of his talents, and the 
result was a book that makes Animal 
Farm seem both clumsy and trivial. 
“1984” is an almost unbearably intense 


imaginative 


hand, a 





. . _* 
Granviile Hicks’ mos! recent book 


is “Small Town.” 
. 
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expression of our great anxiety—the 
fear that the free mind can be con- 
quered. Orwell's gift for detail, of which 


I shall have something to say later 
on, gives the book its horrible veri- 
similtude, but the basic power is that 


of fear speaking to fear. Orwell, how- 
ever, was the kind of brave man who 
without losing 
the capacity for action or dreaming of 
surrender. “1984 offers no sop to out 
comfortable illusions, but it speaks to 
us nonetheless with the 
courage, 

On January 19, 
death, Orwell’s American publisher is- 
sued three books of his, two that had 
long been out of print in America and 
one that had never before been pub- 


can admit he is afraid 


accents of 


two days before his 


lished here. Each of the three—two 
novels and one book of reminiscences 
calléd a novel—is impressive in its own 
way, and taken together they help us 


to understand some of the things that 
went into the shaping of Orwell's char- 
acter. , : 

DOWN AND QUT IN PARIS: AND 
LONDON, the first of Orwell’s books to 
be published—it originally 
in 1933—is a straightforward 
of some of his experiences during his 


appeared 

account 
years of “fairly severe poverty.” It be- 
gins with his being rather hard up, then 
downright poor, then broke. “My 
money oozed away—to eight francs, to 
four francs, to one france, to twenty- 
five centimes; and twenty-five centimes 
is useless, for it will buy nothing except 
a newspaper. We went several days on 
dry bread, and then I was two and a 
half days with nothing to eat whatever. 
This was an ugly experience. . .” Even 
tually he got work in a restaurant as a 
dishwasher—a plongeur, a pearl dive: 

and had enough to eat at the cost of 
fifteen or sixteen hours of work a day. 
With the prospect of a job, he 
to London on borrowed money, but the 


returned 


job was not immediately forthcoming, 


and he spent several weeks trai 
sleeping in cheap lodging 


hotels, 


nping 
the roads, 
houses, Salvation Army and 
on. 

In writing about this intensive in 


troduction to the life of the poor, Or 


well maintained a calm _ objectivity 
studying his own sensations and ob- 
serving with lively interest the be 
havior of his companions in poverty 


His account of restaurant life as seen by 
it is en- 
lightening, and his analysis of the ac- 
commodations that England 

for tramps could not be more dispas- 
sionate if he had never been bitten by a 
bed bug. There are some vivid character 
studies, too: Boris, the Russian waiter; 
Roucolle, the miser; Paddy, the Irish 
tramp; Bozo, the sidewalk artist. Yet 
if Orwell found much to interest him 
among the poor, and refused to waste 
a minute in pitying himself, he never 
forgot, nor will he let the reader forget, 
that poverty is evil. What aroused his 
indignation more than anything 
was the assumption that the poor are a 
class by themselves, different from 
other people. He never doubted that 
poverty could be abolished, and should 


a dishwasher is as amusing a; 


provides 


else 


be, and he believed that it would be if 
the respectable middle class ceased to 
hide behind protective generalizations. 
» a a 

BURMESE DAYS, first published in 
1934, is a brilliant picture of a system 
of exploitation that enslaves the op- 
pressors. It is in part a story of intrigue, 
with a greedy Burmese magistrate plot- 
ting against a decent Burmese doctor. 
The intrigue involves the entire British 


community in Kyauktada, and before 
it has worked itself out, the pukka 


sahibs have exhibited with melancholy 
thoroughness their several deformities 
of character. The novel is also the tragi- 
comic story of John Flory, who has 
intelligence enough to understand and 
hate the system of exploitation, even 
if he has not the courage to speak out 
against it. Flory’s see-saw love affairs 
with a girl who wants nothing so much 
as to marry a true pukka sahib is ; 
gruesome piece of irony. 
Orwell's skill in creating the 
atmosphere of an outpost of 
has caused him to be compared with 
Kipling and E. M. Forster. On literary 
grounds the comparison is just. In his 
attitude towards imperialism, however, 
Orwell is as sharply set part from the 
liberal Forster as he is from the con- 
servative Kipling. In Twentieth Cen- 
Authors Orwell that while 
Burma he came to regard 
imperialism us “very largely a racket.” 
In Burmese Days John Flory reflects 
“The Indian Empire is 
no doubt, but still a despot 
as its object.” With the 
natives 


morai 


empire 


tury said 


he was in 


a despotism 
benevolent, 
ism with theft 
Empire’: 
Flory was not greatly concerned, f 
he knew that 
treated by then 
with what 
India. Having to affirn 
racial superiority in order t 
their they had de- 
veloped a code of behavior that was as 
Or- 
even to poor John 


mistreatment of the 


they had been worse 
but he 


happened t 


native rulers, 
was obsessed 
the British in 
their 
justify existence, 
stultifying as it was hypocritical. 
well is 
Flory, in his analysis of the racket and 
its effects on its two sets of victims. 


merciless, 


COMING UP FOR AIR, published in 
England in 1939, is like nothing else of 
Orwell’s that I have read. The story 
of a middle-aged insurance agent who 
decides to break away from his nagging 
take a vacation among the 
scenes of his happy childhood, it re- 
minds me of the early H. G. Wells—the 
Wells of Kipps and Bealby and Mr 
Polly. The part of the book, 
describing the life from which George 


wife and 


first 


Bowling wants to escape, has the kind 
of free-swinging vigor, combined witl 
fine imaginativeness in the use of sig 
details, that much of 
and some of Wells such excit 


nificant makes 
Dickens 
ading, and Bowling’s recollection 
of his boyhood have a quite wonderful 
Vitality. 

Air is not merely the 
futile of course, 


Coming Up for 
story of a man’s quest, 
for his lost It is an attempt to 
what happening to the 

modern life. People were 
1914, George Bowling 
3s, than now. (“Now” is 
1938.) “They had something that we 
haven't got now. What? It was simply 
that they didn’t think of the future as 
something to be terrified of. It isn’t 
that life was softer than now. Actually 
it was harsher. People on the whvile 
worked harder, lived less comfortably 
and died more painfully. ... And yet 
what was it that people had in those 
days? A feeling of security, even when 
they More exactly, it 
was a feeling of continuity.” 

That past. What of the 
future, as it looked to George Bowling 
Orwell) in 1938? It isn’t 


youth. 
discover 

quality of 
happier before 
they are 


say 


weren't secure, 


was the 


(and to Geor; 


the war that matters, it’s the after-war. 
The world we're going down into, the 
kind of hate-world, slogan-world. The 
colored shirts, the barbed wire, the 
rubber truncheons. The secret cells 
where the electric light burns night and 
day, and the detectives watching you 
while you sleep. And the processions 
and the posters with enormous faces, 
and the crowds of a million people 
cheering for the Leader till they deafen 
themselves into thinking that they 
really worship him, and all the time, 
underneath, they hate him so that they 
want to puke.” So, in 1938, George 
Orwell looked back to 1914 and ahead 
to—1984. 

The theme of Coming Up for Air 
in other words, is the great paradox of 
that life has 
better in some 


modern history become 
Ways and si 


Orwell refused 


so much 
much worse in others. 


to disparage the improvement, just as 


he refused to overlook or condone the 


knew too 
poverty, 


deterioration. He much at 
first work 
and exploitation to minimize the kind 
of progress that has been brought about, 
in spite of two world wars, by increased 
and the militancy of the 
On the other hand, no 


hand about hard 


production 
working class. 
amount of material progress could 
justify in his mind the diminution of 
liberty and integrity. 

That is 

and why he was 
Mr. Pritchett, in the article [ have men- 
Koestler 
ex-Commu 


he was always a radical 


why 
never a Communist 
t with 
Malraux, Silone—all 
nists. Orwell was 
pathy 
his intransigent individualism but als« 
by his 


ism promised to solve the 


ioned, compare: nim 
and 
kept from any sym 
only by 


with Communism not 


sharp-eyed reali Commun 
paradex of 


vhich I have spoken: it promised t 


realize fully the possibilities of indus- 
trialism and also to abolish insecurity 
war, exploitation, and discrimination 
That it 


besides Koestler, 


Vision, many 
Malraux, and Silone 
can testify. But Orwell, so far as I 
know, was never tempted. When he 
went to Spain to fight for the Loyalists, 
he associated himself with the anarchist 
POUM. If he had ever wondered 
whether his opposition to Communism 
might be unreasonable, what he saw 
in Spain settled the problem once and 
for all. He and 
Communism as manifestations of the 
same terrifying menace, a menace in- 
herent in the industrial 
society. 


was a tempting 


recognized fascism 


nature of 
‘ 


IN 1947 Orwell ended an article on 
“The Future of Socialism” that ap- 
peared in Partisan Review with 


thes 


words: “But all this peculation. The 

| [ can calculate 
dark, and any 
serious thought should start out fron 
that fact.” Orwell always did 


L- 
with a good look at the 


ctual outlook, so far 


the probabilities, is very 


start out 
And yet 


a suggestion of neuroti 


worst. 


there is never 


anxiety in his contemplation of the 
future; he is fearful, yes, but his fears 
as I have said, are those of a man whose 
that he dares es- 


courage is so fixed 


timate candidly the odds against him 
argue that Orwell was 
I do think some critics 


I would not 
a great novelist. 
have underestimated his fiction, proba- 
bly because of his unfashionable direct- 
ness of manner. If, it seems to me, his 
talents were not of the first rank, they 
were plenty good enough to make him 
stand out in a period such as ours. But 
whatever his rank as a novelist, his 
quality as a man cannot be debated 
Unshaken by either 
immune to self-pity, though his was a 
lot that left room for complaint, stand- 
ing quite alone, without sect or party 
or clique, he did his work. His moral 
that hel; 


ot our age 


failure or success 


. } - ‘ 
courage had a grandeur 


u 
edeem the ugliness 














On a Library Stage 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1948-1949. By George Jean Nathan. 


A. A. Knopf. 363 pp. $4.00. 


THE SHOW MUST GO ON. By Elmer Rice. Viking Press. 472 pp. $3.50. 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF G.B.S. Edited by Stephen Winsten. Creative 


Age Press. 404 pp. $3.75. 


THE UNIVERSE OF G.B.S. By Wiliiam Irvine. Whittlesey House. 439 


pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
EK VERY SEASON THAT FABULOUS INVALID, the theatre, produces 
will 


not only its quota of plays, but its goodly quota of volumes. Sum- 
maries of the season; stories that borrow the glamour of the play- 


house: 


selectians from or studies of important playwrights, roll from the 
press more rapidly than the plays are rolled from their stages. 


A lively 


quartet of such varied volumes now lies upon my desk. 


The most proyocative of the three o1 
of the New York 
1 i! t nabl\ that ol 
( J N t ent tel ble 
Whethe he is re 
n I “more 
I n i 2 
1 t ‘ dit enjoy, all the 
( ! t t d ing fo 
‘ ‘ t é rmute! urftace 
‘ t | Ban wad lwa 
t i ft the ( pt ar 
t ! i jection ) t ( 
} oniré inc ‘ 
1 ( Blac il cl 
r 
S t ect slan ith neatl 
( e f Nathar also adept 
at the historical and the elevant 
approach The latter is used when 
boredom at a play induces relieving 


fancies. Thus, instead of discussing a 
he reviews his pet 
acting prowess. He lists 55 items 
that have been sources of wonder to 
him in the current theatre. For in- 
stance, why “In the plays dealing with 
the American Revolution, no soldier 


bad performance 


dog's 


A 16th Century Russian D 


Y A 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By Hans von Eckardt. 


$5.00. 





has ever beet own having carn: 
desires, much | demonstrating n 
Actre us > eat person- 
Lie ie iefly the vVho have hac 
or 3 e tl] nners of charw 
I ) | pproach take ut 
Lo a ! ! then K ent 
or blunt (“obscene”) expressions that 
have shocked audiences through twelve 
plays, fron Sapho of 1900 to the child- 
h onst in A New Life of 1943 
Nathan declare that he is; “as i 
well known, a man of almost unheard 
of patience.” Readers will need con- 


with this 
succession of firecrackers explod- 


1e buttocks of theatrical 


iderably less. confronted 


rapia 


ing beneath t 
incompetence and pretense — with an 
occasional grudging word of praise. 
when he declares The Traitor guaran- 
teed innocently to entertain the voung- 
ster that endures in even the most 
venerable of us.” 
* Z P 
EQUALLY IN LOVE with the theatre 


—and often enough the target of 


Alfred A. Knopf. 421 pp. 


Reviewed by MARK VEART 


and study of, 


Russia, quantity still prevails over quality in books devoted to Rus- 


if SPITE OF AN INCREASED scholarly interest in, 


slan history. 


Every period of strain in relations between the West 


and Russia has produced a crop of rather poor books purporting to explain 
the “mysteries” of Russian historical development: this was true in the 


by the rise of Muscovy: then again 
under Peter the Great: and 
significant proportions during the dip- 
lomatic crises of the 
Balkan Wars. Each time the Germans 
contributed more than their share of 


reached 


Crimean and 


emotional, superficial, and often ig 


norant commentaries about the Empire 


of the Tsars. A contemporary example 








by 

JAMES BURNHAM 
author of 

The Managerial Revolution 

At all bookstores * $3.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY « NV. Y. 


* 
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second half of the 16th century, when Europe fancied itself threatened 





of such writing can be found by the 
English reading public in the trans- 
lation of Hans von Eckarat’s biography 
of Ivan the Terrible (1533-1584). 

It is unfortunate that the 16th cen- 
tury in have left us 
inadequate records; in particular we 
lack the documents that would sat- 
isfactorily account for the characte 
and activity of the Terrible Tsar. This 
fact is admitted by the author in his 
brief (and very biblio- 
raphical note; but he proceeds to fill 


Russia should 


inadequate) 


the gaps with the product of his ir 

agination. To a certain extent, such 
procedure might be justifiable, for 
ian must also be something 
But the truc 


allows his imagination, 


every hist 


of an imaginative write 


scholar neve 
however rich or subtle, to stray beyond 
the boundaries set by his material evi- 
dence: Mr. von Eckhardt is not easily 
restrained by such considerations. 

Western historians, and 


understandably so, he has a 


Like many 
quite 
tendency to project patterns of Western 
development onto Russian affairs. An 
interesting approach which could yield 
worthwhile results, it is also one 
fraught with many pitfalls. It is there- 
fore particularly regrettable that von 





~ 
Mark Veart teaches Russian history 


at Harvard. 
v J 





Nathan’s shafts —is playwright Elmer 
Rice, who this season has come forth 
with a novel, The Show Must Go On. 
His book takes the reader behind the 
scenes; it carries him along through 
the entire process from acceptance to 
run of a new play. One follows with 
absorption the progress of Eric Ken- 
wood from his small town in Connec- 
ticut to Broadway, where his first play, 
The Clouded Mirror, goes through the 
throes of production. The personal 
affairs of producer and angel, author 
and star, of all the crowding aspirants 
and parasites, are given enough flavor 
of temperament and sex to make them 
seem real persons; but one waits a bit 
mpatientiy for them to come. back 
from the bedroom to the theatre. 

Even more provocative in the theatre 


N 3ernard 


han Nathan has been George 
ubject of two recent books. 
The Quintessence of G.B.S. is a col- 
of extracts 
é general heads as “I Was a 
Child.” “Health,” “War,” 


These are a somewhat 


from Shaw’s works, 


“Animals,” 


“Bear in Mind.” 


haphazard grouping, with an even more 
hapha grab-bag collection within; 
and no index, such as a good book of 


quotations should have. Thus, in the 
chapter headed “A Few English Cus- 
toms” are such quotations as “The truth 
is the one thing nobody will believe. 
... Yet another foreign language—that 
of Amurrica! ... A life spent in mak- 
ing mistakes is not only more honor- 
able but more useful than a life spent 
doing nothing.” 

It might seem difficult to find Shaw 
uttering inanities, but neighbor Win- 
sten achieves even that. The final quo- 
tation in the volume reads: “When I 
was a child, my governess made me 


read a book called The Child’s Guide 
to Knowledge. When I was at the height 
of my adult powers, I wrote play called 
As Far as Thought Can Reach... .” In 
spite of this, even in the haphazard and 
inept collection, four hundred pages of 
Shaw must contain many striking and 
challenging passages. The style is usu- 
ally sledgehammer; the ideas are often 
paradox. But here is much of the Shaw 
whose life-work has been to drive 
wedges into closed and complacent 


minds. 
ae * a 


EVEN MORE OF THAT SHAW—his 
life if not his own words—is contained 
in The Universe of G.B.S., which seems 
to me the best of the numerous biog- 
raphies and critical studies of the play- 
wright. Its author, William Irvine, is 
as far from idolatry of his man as 
Shaw is of Shakespeare; indeed, he 
takes Shaw at times from the pinnacle 
where Shaw would set himself; and 
he thinks less of some of the plays 
(for instance, In Good King Charles’ 
Days) than I, and other critics. This 
however. is sign of an objectivity that 
lends power to this thorough portrait 
in vivid language, of a 
bearded vegetarian who “has managed 
to combine the exciting notoriety of a 


scrawny 


movie star with the sedate glory of a 
great author long dead.” From its back- 
ground and beginning, Irvine traces 
that career—political, personal, playful 
and full of plays: over fifty in all; 
but basically puritan and concerned 
for society’s good—through the span of 
almost a century. The plays are, of 
course, the greatest points of interest; 
they are analyzed and compared with 
acute understandig, and many auto- 
biographical associations. 





Eckardt’s grounding in Western Euro- 
pean history is not more solid either. 
Though this is not the place to elab- 
orate on the technical and scholarly 
shortcomings of the book, one must 
deplore the bad style and organization, 
made even worse by inadequate trans- 
lation. In their debatable 
character, many judgments and state- 
ments would require backing by refer- 


view of 


ences to sources and literature which 
unfortunately this edition does not 
provide. 

HANS VON ECKARDT — perhaps 
was writing in 1941 Ger- 
many—presents the life of the “first 
Russian Tsar” as an apology for his 
Ivan’s 


because he 


bloody dictatorship. 
and sadism are condemned, to be sure, 
but this condemnation does not affect 
the author’s judgment of the political 


excesses 


and social necessity of tyrannical rule. 
Eckardt tries to show uncon- 
vincingly, from the scholar’s point of 
Ivan’s only and constant 


(very 


view) that 
aim was to introduce and implant the 
political concepts and practices of 16th 
tussia; that he 
time-honored 


century Europe into 
wanted to change the 
mould of Russian thoughts and cus- 
toms. At the same time, the Tsar was 
carrying out a process of social level- 
ling, destroying the old nobility, which 
our author calls the feudal class, thus 
identifying it with that of Western 
Europe—a highly debatable approach. 
The resistance against this enlight- 
ened program was very great, center- 
ing mainly around the upper. nobility 
which even resorted to treason: Ivan 
then had no choice but to use tyranny 
and terror to maintain the integrity 
This last inter- 
pretation is (for obvious reasons) en- 


of state and power. 


thusiastically shared by contemporary 
Soviet historiography. But, not satis- 


espot 


fied with this inadequately supported 
analysis, von Eckardt sets it in gen- 
eralizations whose dubiousness may be 
illustrated with one single example 
“Hence it is the destiny of Russian 
history that a man of action and super- 
man of Russian blood should always 
become a despot, who, to compensate 
for his intellectual superiority, is 
compelled to behave with increasing 
brutality and ruthlessness, as is, in- 
deed, unavoidable in an environment 
ruined for centures on end by the 
Mongols” (p. 237). 
* * x 

THE METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 
used by Ivan (the oprichnina) back- 
fired on him: the country’s borders 
were laid open to the raids of Crimean 
Tartars (who ravaged Moscow in 1571! 
and 1572): the ambitious project of 
expansion to the Baltic Sea ended i: 
complete fiasco. Neither did Ivan suc 
ceed in eliminating the upper nobility 
for less than a generation after his 
death they 
grievous civil war. 


plunged the country int 
Finally, the meri- 
administrative re 


torious efforts at 


form of the Tsar’s early years came 
to naught during his reign of terror. 

Actually, Russia was the worse off fo 
his rule; the people were bled white 
serfdom became the social and eco- 
nomic basis of the state; the adminis 
tration was seized by a rapacious and 
politically irresponsible class of service 
nobility. Ivan the Terrible’s reign il- 
lustrates graphically Russia’s century- 
old ill: the inability of her ruiers t 
adapt their governmental practices to 
the ends they try to achieve. Howeve 
their programs may be 
management has 


praiseworthy 
the result of their 
been invariably a worsening of popu- 
lar life. This is one Russian historica 
“mystery” Mr. von Eckardt does not 
seem to be aware of. 
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Frank Merriwell 
Fan Asserts 
His Rights 


From ABRAHAM WIENER 


Tank YOU for publishing the let- 
ter by Sidney H. Reiss protesting the 
Leslie A. Fiedler article. The letter was 
ust the thing to coot me down, be- 
ause as another one of that legion of 
ex-Frank Merriwell readers, I too was 
fighting mad. 

What is this business of calling the 
exploits of our immortal Frank “un- 
derhanded aggressions?” Could it be 
that Mr. Fiedler was confusing our hero 
with Jesse James, or John Dillinger, or 
Al Capone?—or maybe with Hitler, or 
Mussolini, or Joe Stalin? 

Shades of Burt L. Standish and his 
Tip Top Library! 

If by some peculiar process of ob- 
lique reasoning we can call the per- 
fectly innocent exploits of Frank Merri- 
well “underhanded aggressions,” then, 
by a similar topsy-turvy process, we 
had all better come to the conclusion 
that the underhanded aggressions of 
the Soviet Union today are really only 
the very quintessence of sweetness and 
light. 

Perish the thought! 





Seidman Praised 
From MARK STARR 


I] ruinx you did wisely in using Joel 
Seidman’s “Labor on the Campus” in 
your issue of February 11. 

I have been trying to suggest to Dr. 
E. E. Day, ex-Chancellor of Cornell, 
that “mutual education” has its own 
dangers. I think that Seidman’s evalua- 
tion was practical and to the point. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Why Support Potatoes 
That Will Be Destroyed? 


From HONORIA WHITE 


ECENTLY I came upon an 


bushels of potatoes acquired by 
price support program, at “an av 


cle about tie umpins i 0.000.000 
our Government unae lis la l 
"*y¢ . - ®,. 7? MPRia 

erage cost of $1.25.” This, after e 


Department of Agriculture had ‘attempted to dispose of its potato surplus 
} I } 


through school lunches and local and overseas relief and by diverting some 


of it for livestock feed and the manu- 
facture of alcohol and starch.” Yet 
there remain these 50,000,000 bushels 
which the National Potato Council very 
naturally does not want “dumped.” 
They prefer to make these available to 
industrial users. 

To achieve this, the item goes on, 
would require a further governmental 
investment of $15,000,000 presumaply 
for transportation and other costs inci- 
dental to their disposal to such purchas- 
ers, at, undoubtedly, a very low price. 
The only alternative seen (and the 
cheapest way, since no further ex- 
penditures are required) is dumping. 

To those of us who remember those 
bleak years when farmers could toil 
unceasingly, yet never be sure of a 
“living” (for what they got for their 
work did not permit them to buy the 
many things that they needed, outside 
of food), a well-considered farm com- 
modity price support program is as 
necessary and permanent an aspect of 
our national economy as are the mini- 
mum wage law (for those workers not 
covered by union contracts), and the 
social security system (still requiring 
extension to cover those not yet bene- 
fited thereby). Americans are sold on 
all these to maintain; 
even in difficult times, a minimum in- 


valid devices 


come for all segments of our population. 
These, also, help to stabilize our econo- 
my, upon which it is generally acknowl- 
edged, the world depends today. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to 
debate whether any figure set by our 
legislature to support any particular 
commodity is adequate or too large or 
not large enough. The layman is aware 
of the technicalities involved at fix- 
ing a “right” support price and a good 
method of achieving the valid purposes 
of the act under which such matters 
are considered by our agricultural ex- 
perts. He believes that, on the whole, 
these men know their work and do it 
well. But is it surprising that he feels 


4 


something very wrong in the 





ne re Is 
present situation and others like it that 
se from time to time? Women whose 
al job it is to idequately feed their 
ra L1¢ in t t ‘ ot an p 
t \ ost for a 1001ib of No. 1 
tate IS $3.69 t 1 I on 
I the < in ( ( ) ) 
tenance ich “econ yiutior it 
Ss recognized e of effort (the 
farmers’) and a wrong use of moneys 
from the common treasury. Subsidies 
under certain conditions are admitted 


necessary but NOT FOR PRODUCING 
FOOD THAT IS DESTROYED! Is it 
asking too much that our Department 
of Agriculture provide, wherever per- 
ishable foods are stored by them, facili- 
ties for dehydration and other known 
methods of preserving such commodi- 
ties? Thus reduced in bulk and weight 
storage and transportation costs are 
correspondingly lowered. It is quite 
possible that in this form overseas relief 
agencies may be placed in a position 
to fill their needs from our surpluses. 
But let us not permit food destruction 
while men hunger. It is immoral and 
well past time that such things be per- 
mitted. Incidentally, adequate crop out- 


comes from year toyear are not certain. 
Is it not wise to keep on hand some of 
these surpluses, for, are we sure that 
there will be no lean years? The FAO 
might suggest some world center for 
storage of food surpluses, to be used in 
times of famine and for other human 
emergencies. 

As to providing industry with this 
present potato surplus for the manu- 
facture of products, the price of which 
(to the ultimate consumer) will surely 
again include a charge for these po- 
tatoes, already once paid for from the 
public moneys, the question of whether 
such clear subsidy to industry be ex- 
tended without public consent may well 
be raised. It is as important for agri- 
culture to adequately solve these prob- 
lems as it is for labor to avoid feather- 
bedding and_ jurisdictional 
which the American public properly 


disputes, 


declares not in the public interest. And 
in the current attempt to “sell” Amer- 
icans our “profit economy,” these in- 
congruities require real consideration 
if our system is to retain the whole- 
hearted support of our people. The 
British experiment is being followed 
with considerable interest by many, and 
admitted that it is difficult 
to picture English destroying good food. 


V 
it may be 


The national Potato Council are quite 
correct when they declare that ‘“dump- 
ing places the entire farm program in 
an untenable position.” It just does not 


make any sense 





World Union 
Seen as Answer 


To H-Bomb 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
“#eW 


T’S A GREAT PLEASURE to obs > 


that The New Leader's February 11 
ie put “first thin first 
Ul and tl} D i te i 
en OTT lab ( n { I l 
Bernard Baruch rather than by D 
Albert Einstein who told us again on 


Lincoln’s Birthday to either stop fight- 
ing or die. Thanks to the great prestige 
f Einstein, who, incidentally, Congress- 
man Rankin, the reactionary crackpot”, 


wants deported from this country, the 


importance of world federalism, or 


supra-national government, finally 
made the front page of the New York 
Times and other American newspapers. 

While papers like The New Leader 
have devoted themselves hitherto to 
discussing economic issues, they should 
realize that nobody’s economic ideol- 
ogy, be it Marxian or non-Marxian, can 
dominate this world before A-bombs 
or H-bombs begin to explode—that is, 
unless the political differences of our 
world’s two remaining great powers can 
somehow be adjusted. The futility of 
mere pacts, such as agreements not to 
use certain weapons of mass destruction, 
hould be obvious. And a Senator like 
Tydings of Maryland was as much a 
crackpot” in his way as Representa- 
tive Rankin in opining that nations 
would ever agree to reduce armaments 
to men carrying rifles. The transforma 
tion of the UN into the supra-national 
zovernment called for by Einstein will 
alone insure man’s and civilization’s sur- 
Neutrons scattered by a tritium 
York 


radioactive isotopes that 


vival. 
bomb destroying New might cre 
ite so many 
1 great area could be rendered ur 


inhabitable for centuries. 


Schnectady, N. Y. 





Remember Spanish Exiles — 


Send Them CARE Packages 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 


Here the democratic Spanish exiles have established their 


 vieaes. IS a very colorful and beautiful old city in the south of 
France. 


trade union and relief centers. 


But these men and women, refugees from their own country. 
neither in Spain nor in France. They live on an island in tol the 
Dp that on their ve jn 
+ 1 p ty a ere f ite ) } 
1 
5 { 1 I \l 
' ¢ AR } ‘ 
ina 4 , $4.00 10.00 No ! ) 
1 De { i the re- e; none too small.) 
nization of the h exile 4 Adopt” a famil nd send | 
| tor ! ero and d clothing directly \ 1] | | 
é the ical sup id l dre ind full 
) ARE ent b pI nstructions.) 
I I \ t Lon t su n actior ll be { 
I T np dt t] nocracy and a source of encourag: 
( I re I these veterans in the fight for free- 
sed be use it wa omething. But wm 
it was not enough. 
These are self-reliant men, these 
a o 
Spanish exiles. But the circumstances Atlantic Union 
f their lives, the years of exile and 
truggle demand that they-depend on From C. C. WILSON 


others. They must depend upon us 
we than on any other people. 

They appeal to us, not only for CARE 
food packages and medicine for those 
in exile, but also for the families, the 
widows and orphans of their comrades 
in arms inside Spain—the men who 


ConcratuLations for publishing 
Harold Urey’s article for Atlantic Union 
The New Leader, Februry 11). This 
seems the logical step to strengthen the 


hand of freedom. Proper publicity can 
get us Atlantic Union now. People are 
tired of war and war expense. 
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By LUIGI ANTONINI 
A FEW DAYS before the seventh 


anniversary on January 11 of 

Carlo Tresca’s tragic death at 
the hands of “persons unknown” in the 
dimout of wartime Fifth Avenue, a 
writer on the Brooklyn Eagle front- 
paged a story allegedly revealing that 
the killers were known, and that they 
definitely were fascists. 

To those of us who have been trying 
to apprehend the assassins of the fear- 
less libertarian editor and anti-fascist, 
and who are determined to put an end 
to the whole sinister pattern of political 
murders, such news, if genuine, would 
have been most encouraging. 

Unfortunately, the Brooklyn Eagle 

tory does not seem to have bropght 
a solution any nearer. No concrete facts 


were produced, no names exposed. This 


latest revelation must regrettably be 
classified with the usual “sensation 
that always seem to crop up around 


January 11 of each year. (Incidentally, 
the Daily Worker immediately seized 
upon the story in what appeared to be 
an especially frenzied attempt to divert 
attention away from the CP.) 

We have never intimated that the 
perpetrators of this crime could only 
have come from one source. Tresca was 
universally known as an uncompromis- 
ing foe of all totalitarian movements, 
Fascist and Communist. From what we 
their methods of eliminating 
either kind of totalitarian- 


+ 


know of 
opponents, 
ism was quite capable of carrying ou 
ignment.” 


. 


uch an “a 


WE DO KNOW THAT, with the fall 
f the Fascist regime in Italy, the de- 
Mussolini 


tails of crimes inspired by 
and his henchmen were bared. On the 
other hand, many foul deeds whose 
threads lead to the Kremlin still remam 
; deeply shrouded in mystery as whe 
they happened. 
After all these years, do we know 
vthing more about the disappearance 
f Julia Stuart Poyntz, one-time high 
‘ommunist official? Tresca, by the way, 
had worked actively to try to break 


Though almost a decade has passed, 
have any clues ever been unearthed 
oneerning the shooting of former So- 
viet General Walter G. Krivitsky in a 
Washington hotel room? Krivitsky, a 
onetime NKVD agent who had broken 





‘ 
Luigi Antonini is first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Gar- 


ment Workers Union. 
a ee 





with the “apparat,” had been disclosing 
some incriminating facts and asking 
some embarrassing questions about the 
Kremlin’s murder machine. 


How about the “removal” of Camillo 
Bernari in Spain? And Leon Trotsky 
in Mexico? Carlo Tresca constantly 
raised these questions, and many more 
—and Stalinists don’t like people who 
raise embarrassing questions. 


Whenever the question of Communist 
connections with political crimes is 
raised, the Communists dash for the 
nearest pamphlet by Lenin or Stalin 
to “prove’’—as the editor of the Italian- 
language Communist sheet in New 
York tried to recently—that “... the 
Communists had no interest at all in 

ommitting such a crime, which is con- 
trary to their principles and is not part 
of their methods of political struugle.” 

Yet it was a Communist, in an Italian 
amphlet published in New York at- 
tacking Tresca for his activities in the 
Poyntz affair, who declared: 

“If Tresca has lost his mind and 
sense of decency, then it is a duty 

to put an end to his detrimental 
activities. ...In the interests of pub- 
lic welfare and anti-fascism, it is but 
self-protection to eliminate from the 
community individuals who damage 
themselves and the society in which 
they live.” 


® Dd % 


MORE IMPORTANT than Stalinist 
protestations is the fact that, just a few 
lays before Tresca “eliminated,” 
1 number of people saw on the streets 
£{ New York the notorious Stalinist 
trigger-man Enea Sormenti, alias Carlos 
Contreras, International Brigade Com- 
in Spain. 


was 


nander 
Just a few months earlier, Tresca, 
writing in his paper Il Martello, had 
xposed the role of Sormenti-Contreras 
Camillo Bernari, a lib- 
Spanish Civil 


n “eliminating” 
turian fighter in the 
I recall one of my last conversations 
with Tresca, on Christmas Eve, 1942, a 
few days before the crime. Carlo said 
to me: 
“That ‘friend’ is here. . . 
“Which ‘friend’?” I asked. 


” 


“Enea ... 
“Are you sure?” 
“Sure. He has been seen!” 

To another associate, the Boston trade 
unionist Enrico Parenti, Tresca had ex- 
pressed the same thought. Parenti told 
me recently that, a few days before the 
murder, Tresca indicated a desire to 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


—~. 


- 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children ! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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visit Boston, adding “I will come if I 
am not murdered first.” 

Explaining his statement to the as- 
tounded Parenti, Tresca declared “Yes, 
Sormenti is here, and he is preparing a 
bIGW;. 53 

Did Sormenti’s “fine hand” direct Op- 
eration Tresca? We do not know; ad- 
mittedly, the only evidence available is 
of a circumstantial nature. We are also 
aware that the Fascists hated Tresca 
as bitterly as did the Communists. But 
pending the disclosure of information 
more substantial than that presented 
by the Brooklyn daily, the trail leading 
to the Comintern-Cominform hatchet- 
man cannot be ignored. 

xt 1% % 


SORMENTI-CONTRERAS is 
known as Vittorio Vidali, chief whip of 
the Cominform in Trieste. His current 
target apparently is Marshall Tito, the 
new heretic. 

“We know the assassin Vidali, and we 
know his methods,” the Titoists assert, 
charging that Vidali has organized a 
band of terrorists to “eliminate” the 
Yugoslav dictator. 

No doubt Tito knows whereof he 
speaks. After all, he had sufficient op- 
portunity to acquaint himself with Sor- 


now 


The Tresca Murder 


menti-Contreras-Vidali when they were 
both commissars with the International 
Brigade. Tito, if anyone, undoubtedly 
knows a good deal about Vidali’s past 
activities. When Vidali first returned to 
Trieste from Mexico, he and Tito “were 


still on close, terms, and in “lighter” 


moments, when they got together, they 


‘must have exchanged not a few con- 
‘fidences on their mutual “elimination” - 


experiences in the service of the Com- 
intern. Perhaps Tito is one person who 
could, if he wished, shed: some light on 
the crime perpetrated on Fifth Avenue 
that fatal January 11, 1943. 


Meanwhile, the friends and co-work- 
ers of Carlo Tresca will pursue this 
case with unflagging vigor until the 
“persons unknown” are disclosed. Man- 
hattan District Attorney Hogan has 
written Norman Thomas, who heads 
the Tresca Committee, that his office 
will continue its investigations until the 
crime is solved. 

On this seventh anniversary, we 
salute the memory of Carlo Tresca, vic- 
tim of political murder, and we pledge 
not to slacken our activities until Amer- 
ica and the world are safe from the 
menace of political crime and its pro- 
ponents. 





NATIONAL 


National Executive Committee meets 
at 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y., 
Saturday, February 25, 1 p. m. Final 
action on recent referendum. The Co- 
ordinating Committee meeting last Sat- 
urday, and the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Jewish Socialist Verband 
meeting urged the S.D.F. to postpone 
unity between the S.DF. and SP. 
because of the closeness of the vote on 
the question. ... 

Phila., Pa., August Claessens speaks 
nm the “Welfare State,’ Friday, Feb- 
ruary 24, Labor Educational Center, 
415 S. 19th Street. ... 

Boston, Mass., Arkin and 
August Claessens speak at the Dor- 
chester Open Forum, Sunday, March 12; 
11 a. m., and W. C. Branch 706, Banquet 
that evening. ... Claessens also speaks 
for Harvard Liberal Club, March 18 and 
in Chelsea, March 19. 


Leon 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom Forum,” station 


News 


WEVD, February 26, 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
topic, “The Status of the F.E.P.C. in 
Congress.” Speakers: Oren Root, recent 
Republican Candidate for Boro Presi- 
dent New York; Jules Cohén, Chair- 
man of Committee for a Permanent 
F.E.P.C. . . . Louis P. Goldberg speaks 
on “A Social Democratic View of the 
City Administration,’ at Bensonhurst 
sranch, 6416 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, 
Friday, February 24th, 8 P. M. 


| [PIROR EEN sag Re eee 


} PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


James T. Farrell's 
Famous Paris speech exposing the 
Kremlin‘s attack on America and the 
intensification of the cold war, 


Truth and Myth About America 


by the author of “Studs Lonigan” 
and 20 other novels. 
A brillfiant.analysis of the Stalinist inter- 
national smear. campaign against Amer- 
ican democracy and the American people. 
This pamphlet is a reasoned statement 
against dictatorship of or over the prole- 
tariat, affirming instead a democratic 
change for social progress. 
Send 15¢, which covers postage 
and mailing, to the 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15 Street, N. ¥. 3 - Limited Edition | 





BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 


SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet 


NOW IN OUR 


Mo. Las 76th YEAR 








Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 





Questions for Communists 





THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $........ for 


. ++ copies of Stephen Naft's pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 


maunists.” 
ED 600s sei Pech eie ee eeuieins 
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“MALAYA” 








CAPITOLS NEW FILM 
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J. Edward Bromberg 


The star of “All You Need Is One Good Break”, 





which has been 


given a new lease on life at the Mansfield Theater. 








Co-Starring 


JOHN HODIAK 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 


a an RICHARD THORPE 


Produced by EDWIN H: KNOPF 





























MAJESTIC THEA., 
Eves. 8:25. 


EBRUARY 25, 1950 


CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY EZIO 


MARTIN -PINZA 


fa A New Musicol Ploy 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrics by OSCAR te +m 2nd 


GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 


Adapted trem JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
44th St. W. of B’way 
Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 






SPENCER 


mg TRACY: STEWART. 


VALENTINA UORTESA 


, SYDNEY GREENSTREET 
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BLUE BARRO 


vm het ORCHESTRA 
e@ Music . = terday 


a 
GENE SHELDON ~” 


Star of § ot Stage 4nd Movie 


PAUL SY¥pDEL1 


Extra Added A Attraction 


NNY FIELDS 


America’ 5 Minstrel} 
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| SPENCER TRACY HEADS THE 
STAR CAST IN NEW M-G-M 
ADVENTURE FILM 


The Capitol Theater has MGM’s 
new adventure drama “Malaya.” 

“Malaya” stars Spencer Tracy, 
James Stewart, Valentina Cor- 
tesa, Sydney Greenstreet, John 
Hodiak, and:«Lionel Barrymore. 
The picture was directed by 
Richard Thorpe, and produced by 
Edwin H. Knopf, with screen play 





by Frank Fenton, based on an! 
original story by Manchester 
Boddy. 

The accompanying in-person 
show spotlights MGM _ Records 
|star Blue Barron and his Or- j 
chestra, song star Benny Fields, 
and comic Gene Sheldon. Paul 
Sydell and his dogs round out the 
stage show. ‘ 


N. Y. CITY OPERA SEASON 
OPENS MARCH 24th 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany will open its thirteenth 
season on Friday evening, March 
24, at the New York City Center, 
it was announced today by Laszlo 
Halasz, Artistic and Music Di- | 
rector. The scheduled five-and-a- | 
half week season will offer one | 
new production, Puccini’s “Tur- | 
andot,” to be sung in Italian. The 
new production is presented in | 
conjunction with the twenty-fifth | 
anniversary of the composer's | 
death. Further honoring the} 
memory of the great Italian opera 
composer, the New York City 
Opera Company’s’ 1950 - spring | 
season will feature, within one 
week (April 14 to 21), “Turan- 
dot,” “Tosca,” “La Boheme” 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

The new season, beginning Fri- } 
day evening, March 24, and end- | 
ing Sunday g, May l, 


and |} 





evenins will | 
present thirty-three performances, 
including a special student’s mat- 
inee—by popular demand — of | 
Prokofieff’s “The Love for Three 
| Oranges,” the date to be an- 
| nounced later. Performances will 
be given Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings, Sun- 
day afternoons, three Wednesday | 
}evenings and one Saturday mat- 
inee. 


Lisa Kirk 





























|Is featured in “Kiss Me Kate” at 
| the Century Theatre. 


| screen version of 


ling a Japanese 


| “THREE CAME HOME” 


OPENS AT ASTOR 

Wartime history in the Pacific 
was brought back to vivid life 
yesterday in the form of more 
than 100 letters to Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film Corp., from vet- 
erans of Bataan and Corregidor 
who were interned by the Japa- 
nese in prison compounds. 

The letters, from members of 
the American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor, requested com- 
|plimentary tickets to the world 
premiere of “Three Came Home,” 
at the Astor Theatre. 

“Three Came Home” the 
Agnes Newton 


is 


Keith’s best-selling biographical 
novel of her experience in a 


Japanese internee camp. Claudette 
Colbert stars in the film in the 
role of Mrs. Keith, while 
prominent 


| Patric Knowles, Florence Des- 
{mond and former silent screen | 
|star Sessue Hayakawa, portray- | 


commandant 


| “MONTANA” AT 


BROOKLYN FOX 

Errol Flynn’s latest film 
Warner Brothers, “Montana” 
Alexis Smith as his co-star, is the 


for 


| feature screen attraction, at the | 


other | 
cast members include | 


with 





} 
| 
| 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 





Billy DeWolfe & William Holden 


in a scene from Paramount's 


“Dear Wife.” 
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Added Attraction 


ROX 


Extra 





COLLEEN TOWNSEND 


20th Century-Fox 


TAGE * 


Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theatre.| ROXY HOLDS SHOW 
The companion feature will be | ve 
“Girls’ School,” a story which! . JohnFord’s “When Willie Comes 
takes you behind the scenes of a| Marching Home,” new 20th Cen 
fashionable finishing school, and|tury-Fox army farce starring 
| stars pe Reynolds with Ross | Dan Dailey, Corinne Calvet and 
| Ford, Laura Elliot and Thurston | Colleen Townsend, will remain 
Hall | for a second week at the Roxy 
Filmed in color by Technicolo: | The atre starting Friday (Feb. 24) 
|at the Warner Brothers Ranch]! Also starting its second week 
near Calabasas, California, ““Mon- | on the Roxy stage is the all-sta: 
jtana” is the story of a sheep/ variety revue starring Allar 
rancher. Jones, Hollywood singing star. 
JOHN FORD’S 
LE 
WHEN WILLIE COMES 
MARCHING HOME" 
with DAN DAILEY — CORRINNE CALVET 


Allan Jones — Betty and Jane Kean — Berry Brothers 
IRVING FIELDS and His Trio 


7th AVE, & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M. 





ONE 

WOMAN'S 

TRUE 
STORY. .: 


Waar HER EYES 


HAVE SEEN! 


War HER HEART 
HAS KNOWN! 


. Waar HER LOVE 
HAS LIVED THROUGH! 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


THREE CAME HOME 


starring 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO - Produces »y NUNNALLY JOHNSON 
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Dear Wate 


Co-feature, Roy Rogers and Trigger 
in “The GOLDEN STALLION” in trucolor 


Broadway at 45th Street 
Continuous from 9:45 A. M. 
Late Shows Nightly 





Flatbush 
and DeKalb 
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The ACLU Paradox 


O MANY, the American Civil Liberties 
Union is a paradox. It defends not only 
fervent believers in democracy—Sacc 
nd Vanzetti, for example; but also treacherous 
ubverters of democracy—like the German- 
American Bund and the Communist party. It 
as when it suc- 
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battles for the underprivileged 
cessfully fought against vellow dog contract 

and labor injunctions; and also for the priv 

ileged—as in a sult where it defended “the right 
of employers to free speech in dealing with 
It enters actions like the famous Ten- 
essee Scopes “monkey-trial” which lend com- 


IntONS 
rt to atheism (but also, in this case, to reasor 
eneral); vet it will also contest in the Su 
reme Court several bans on a religious group 
ike Jehovah’s Witnesses. It braves popula. 
rath to fight the racial injustice which char- 
acterizes a Scottsboro Case or the wartim 
icuation of West Coast Japanese-Americans: 
hut it will likewise defend the freedom of citi- 
ens to make “negative remarks about race o1 
eligion.” 

All of this must add up to a paradox for those 
vhose view of liberty is determined by a par- 
‘icular idea or belief which, directly or in- 
lirectly, refuses to accept the legitimacy of an 
spposing idea or belief. But the paradox is dis- 
solved and becomes enviable consistency when 
one realizes that the ACLU simply believes in 
ipholding the Bill of Rights one hundred pet 
cent of the time for one hundred per cent ot 
the population. Even to the point of inviting 
you to disagree with what the New York Times 
called its “fundamentalist” philosophy, as it 
demonstrated at its thirtieth anniversary con- 
ference the other day when it featured speak- 
ers who clashed violently with leaders of the 
Union 

Paradoxical is it, too, that, while many dis- 
tinguished minds have contributed toward the 
ACLU’s uniqueness, usefulness, and reputation 
for integrity and sincerity, one man stands oui 
as its master-builder—Roger N. Baldwin. But 
the organization he now leaves after three dec- 
ades, to work for civil liberties on a world scale, 
will not falter without him because, in devoting 
a lifetime to fighting for liberty he helped cre- 
ate a new kind of career which other Americans 
have since taken up. We wish Mr. Baldwin 
vell in his new endeavor, and congratulate his 
uccessor as Director of the ACLU, Patrick 
Murphy Malin 

And there is one final paradox to note. In a 
and so thoroughly dedicated to freedom as ours 

there should logically be no need for a 


American Civil Liberties Union 3ut that con- 


raciction f our own making, not of th 
Inion’ If the latter’s ultimate purpose ca 
ve defin t might be thus: to create thos 
ynditions which will make superfluous the 


istence of a civil liberties movement 
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— Where the News Ends 





Realism and Lippmann 





HIS COLUMN has not always found itself 
in agreement with Dean Acheson on mat- 
ters of public policy. The Secretary of 
State made an unfortunate choice of friends in 


Aiger Hiss; and his appearance with that pre- 
Cc latan, the Red Dean of Canter- 
j } } i ‘ ’ 
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to live today INOt long ago the oecretary, it 


seems to me, made an error of judgment in 
throwing the weight of his influence aganist 
taking action calculated to keep Formosa out 
of the hards of the hostile Chinese Communist 
regime. 

But Mr. Acheson deserved well of his country 
when he issued recently a statement defining 
with clarity and precision the only means of 
getting along with the Kremlin. It was a splen- 
did state paper, clear, coolheaded, overwhelm- 
ing in its logical realism. It ought to be pasted 
up prominently in the State Department as a 
permanent guide for our dealings with the 
Kremlin so long as the present regime, or any- 
thing like it, remains in power. So long as we 
follow its principles we shall be on the right 
road 

ACHESON LENT the prestige of his office to 
affirming a principle which is not exactly news 
to readers of The New Leader, but which ap- 
parently must be stated again and again fo} 
the benefit of too-forgetful Americans. This 
principle is that the word of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has time and again proved to be utterly 
worthless. As the Secretary of State puts it: 

“Agreements reached with the Soviet gov- 
ernment are useful when those agreements 
register facts or a situation which exists, and 
they are not useful when they are merely 
agreements.” 

From this he draws the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the only means of dealing with the 
Soviet Union, apart from appeasement ending 
in total surrender and catastrophe, is the main- 





PRE-ELECTION PROSPECTUS 
Churchill’s Party Promises Tax Cut, Free 
Enterprise. 
—Newspaper headline. 
Left or Right. 
Labor or Tory, 


Rep. or Dem. 
The same old story. 





NOTICE 


Johnson Says U.S. Set to Lick Reds on 
Hour’s Notice. 
—Newspaper headline. 
It’s good to know we have the power 
And that, indeed. we're strong enough, 
And also that a single hour 
Of notice will be long enough. 


We'll now sleep sounder in our beds. 
At least till someone shoots, 
To know that we can lick the Reds 
And not (oh, State) their boots! 
—Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 








tenance of equal or superior strength. Weak- 
ness anywhere, as he says, is an irresistible 
temptation to the Soviet government to fish in 
troubled waters. 

“To ask them not to fish and to sav we will 
have an agreement that you won't fish is like 
trying to deal with a force of nature. You can’t 
argue with a river, it is going to flow.” 


Ae 1A n rt | } " ‘ 
AS he pointed out, the method of peacetu 


n tiation na hnevel VV rPnec Wiltn Stali ih 
metl ol pit equ lo perio} rc 
against for } worked ] l cases as tl! 
Berlin airlif he saving of ( e from ( 

munist conquest, the prv ‘tlon of sus ité 


areas as Turkey and Iran 

By coincidence Acheson’s remarks, a model] 
of clearsighted realism, appeared on the sam 
day as did a conspicuous monument of unreal- 
ism in Walter Lippmann’s column. Some time 
ago, Lippmann devoted his column for a period 
of weeks to attacking George Kennan’s philos- 
ophy of containing Soviet Communism. But 
nowhere in this long tirade could one find the 
outline of a consetructive alternative policy. 

Now Lippmann has reverted to the same 
method in his discussion of the problem of 
atomic armaments. He brushes off the Baruch 
Plan as obsolete, he argues in tones of urgency 
that we must “do something”; but he maintains 
a profound silence as to what that “something” 
is or could be, short of staking the very exist- 
ence of the United States on.the brittle securitv 
of Stalin’s word. 

There are two questions which, it seems tu 
me, every advocate of a “new approach” to 
Moscow must face up to. First. can there be 
any. confidence in Soviet goodwill and good 
faith, given the philosophy of communism and 
the historical record? Second, is any conceiv- 
able atomic or other arms agreement foolproof 

can it be automatically safe against breach 
and evasion—given the premises of Soviet bad 
will and bad faith, the totalitarian nature of 
Soviet society and the enormous size of the 
Soviet Union? Lippmann does not fulfill his 
patriotic and intellectual obligation to face 
these questions when he resorts to such empty 
banalities as the following: 

“Even if there is no way by which the Rus- 
sians can be induced or compelled to act in good 
faith, there still remains the necessity of acting 
in good faith with ourselves. We do not keep 
faith with ourselves when we refuse to 
admit that there is something which can pos- 
sibly be discovered which we do not already 
know.” 

* x: a 


Consistency, Thou Art a Jewel 


IN A HIGHLY EULOGISTIC REVIEW of 
Alvarez del Vayo’s autobiography, Raymond 
Gram Swing in a recent issue of the Nation 
salutes the author as “a man of signal courage, 
of passionate sincerity and integrity, ... a con- 
sistent enemy of despotism.” (Italics supplied.) 

Now that Hitler is dead, I do not suppose that 
there can be any serious question that Stalin is 
the most formidable despot of our time, the 
man who has inflicted the greatest amount of 
suffering on the greatest number of people. I 
read del Vayo regularly in the Nation. But, 
search my memory as I will, I cannot think of 
any harsh word this “consistent enemy of des- 
potism” has ever said about the Soviet despot. 
Indeed, his column is one long and not very 
subtle plea for appeasement of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. In the very issue of the Nation 
where Swing’s tribute appeared, del Vayo was 
singing the praises of a fellow-traveler splinter 
group of French Socialists whose program in- 
cluded such items, certainly not calculated to 
displease the Kremlin, as “repudiation of the 
Atlantic Pact.” “severe reduction of military 
appropriations” and “recognition of the Chinese 
‘People's’ Republic.” 
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